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GOLD KEY” HOME PLAYS STAR J 
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Role In Drama of Modern Merchandising 


BLUEFIELD, W. Va., July 25.—It was a happy inspira- 
ion that prompted C. I. Cheyney, president and general 
nanager, and M. W. Douglas, sales manager, of the Bailey 
umber Co., located here, to name the demonstration 
ouse recently completed by his company the “Gold Key” 
ome, and to hook the “Gold Key” idea to a comprehensive 
ome-selling campaign. Nothing could more appropriately 
ymbolize the home owning idea than this use of a gold- 
ated key to dramatize and emphasize the value of home 
wnership. In selecting a design for the “Gold Key” 
ome, the house here shown (floor plans on an inside 
age) was chosen for its livability in co-operation with 




















McCall’s Magazine “Home of the Month.”” Some changes 
to make the home more desirable were made by J. P. 
Hines, architectural draftsman for the New Homes divi- 
sion of the Bailey Lumber Co. It is a Bailey house 
throughout, said Mr. Cheyney, “built to demonstrate the 
way in which the building materials manufactured and 
distributed by all of our six plants can in themselves lend 
character.” The “twenty points of superiority” introduced 
with the “Gold Key” homes have all been embodied in this 
model home, which not only demonstrates sound construc- 
tion in every detail to those who intend to build, but also 
shows many and various features | Turn to page 46] 
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HROUGH 52 years of growth and achievement this Winton 
organization has been supplying the needs of users of soft- 
wood lumber. Through thoroughness of method, quality of 
production and integrity of dealing, this business has grown to 
its present proportions. All the mills of Winton are modern in 
equipment. All manufacturing is on up-to-date precision ma- 
chines. All workers in Winton production are proficient masters 
of their trade. There’s real satisfaction as well as good profit 
in depending on Winton for your particular requirements in 
softwood lumber supply. Today, write and tell us your needs. Wes 
G 0 0 D LU M B E & FO R OVE me 32 YE | a S WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 
Idaho. 
W SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The 
Pas, Manitoba. 
| NTO N LU Vj B E ~ . t | F 5 (’ 1 PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., 
e Somers, Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co.., 
Klamath District, Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lum- 
FO SHAY TOWER MINNEAPOLIS ber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 
PA = —_ } O xX Make Sure That Any Roofing You 
Supply Has a Top-Coating of STA-SO 
Sa Wes You STA-SO is a crushed hard-slate material used as a top-coating 
by many leading manufacturers of roofing because it perma- 
, . nently resists sun, weather, fire and age. 
Freight, Storage & Handling Expense Solid, Crushed-Slate Protection 
STA-SO surfacing consists of non-porous, non-fading, slate par- 
ticles imbedded and overlapping to make a top layer that solidly 
; seals the roofing surface and defies the elements. Sunproof 
PAR-TOX — the toxic treatment for and waterproof, it comes in many colors and they never fade. 

. . . STA-SO, on roofing, carries no brand name or label. To iin 
millwork that resists decay and termite make sure that any roofing you handle is surfaced with ST A-SO 
attack—comes to you concentrated write us for information. Remember always this vital fact: 

, No Roofing Is 
You buy your dilutant locally—make a 5 ee See es ee Tel 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO., CHICAGO 
30 to | mixture—and save a substan- EL 
‘ ° J. 
tial part of your treating cost. W. 
A FREE TEST SAMPLE, information and en j 
prices gladly sent upon request. Informa- _ ge OF nm & ap | 4 
tion for installing dipping unit also furnished : : feet ; 1 ey, 
FREE. a Nm 
. YOU CAN ALWAYS SAFELY RECOMMEND 
‘ ANY ROOFING SURFACED WITH bil 
A Concentrated Toxie for IRA ae Ga & SONS C0. 





the Preservation of Wood 
Against Fungus and Ter- 
mite Attack 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


° STA-SO"3@ ° BE 
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Some Suggested Steps Toward Solving 
Railroads’ Problems 


business and industrial prob- 

lems upon the solution of which 
depend in great measure the future 
and continuing prosperity and well being 
of the entire country none is more vital 
or more directly affects immense num- 
bers of people than are those of the rail- 
roads. Harassed and bound down by ever 
increasing regulations and by the constant 
demands of greedy labor organizations, as 
well as by continually growing tax bur- 
dens, the railroads find it more and more 
difficult to operate at a profit or even to 
make expenses. The lumber industry is 
particularly interested “in the welfare of 
the railroads because they are among that 
industry's largest customers and because 
of the important part the railway systems 
play as a connecting link between pro- 
ducer and distributor. While there is in- 
terest in and sympathy for the railroads in 
the struggle they are having to success- 
fully meet their problems, there is a grow- 
ing feeling that railway’ officials have not 
been as aggressive as they should have 
been, and have chosen to accept the line of 
least resistance rather than fighting boldly 
and aggressively for the things that are 
actually necessary if the roads are to sur- 
vive as individual or corporate enterprises 
rather than wards of, or property of, the 
Government. In this connection, a letter 
from Robert G. Kay, well known lumber- 
man of Philadelphia, to the editor of Rail- 
way Age and published in a recent issue 
of that outstanding journal, should be of 
real interest, both to the lumber industry 
and to the railway managements. Under 
the heading “A Lumberman Prescribes 
for Railroad Ills,” the Railway Age pre- 
sents Mr. Kay’s letter as follows: 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


DA ‘vesine THE MANY pressing 


To THE EpiTor: 

Here is a new one. What would you 
think of trucking lumber from West Vir- 
ginia to New Hampshire? It is being 
done. Here is another. Over a million 
feet of lumber was used at the Gettysburg 
encampment for the big reunion of the 
Blue and the Gray. It was all trucked 
there and the railroads did not get any 
of it. 

Do not try to get your freight rates in- 
creased. They won't stand it with this 
truck competition. New highways are be- 
ing built everywhere, with public funds, 
and invariably they are paralleling the rail- 
road tracks. I contend that all forms of 
transportation should be treated equitably 
which is not the case today. You are ask- 
ing for a 2'%4-cent rate per mile for pas- 
senger fares, and the three roads which 
really want it might profit from it, but it 
would be a losing game for all the other 
roads in the East. 

Here are my remedies for the railroads 
as a whole: 

1. Reduce the interest charges 50 per- 

cent. 

2. Reduce all salaries 15 percent. 

3. Reduce all other and_ trainmen’s 

wages 15 percent. 

4. Revise the trainmen’s rules so that 

they produce eight hours’ work for 


eight hours’ pay, instead of having 25 
percent non-productive as it is at 
present. 


Here is a concrete example. A crew 
takes a train of empty cars from Hagers- 
town, Md., to Cumberland, Md., in three 
hours, lays over at Cumberland for two 
hours, returns to Hagerstown with a 
loaded train in three hours. Total time 
away from Hagerstown—eight hours, and 
what are they paid? Just two days’ time. 
If that is not a farce, what is it? No 
industrial business could stand such a tre- 
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Why should 900,000 employees be truc- 
kled to and given everything they want? 
For example, free passenger transportation 
was given to the railroad employees and 
their families to the extent of $23,100,000 
in 1937. This should be limited to the em- 
ployees alone. You are trying to sell 
transportation and not give it away. 


Rosert G. Kay. 


Perhaps few people have stopped to 
think what a burden the railroads bear in 
supplying free transportation to employees 
their families; and connections, and it is 
rather startling to read Mr. Kay’s figure 
of over twenty-three million dollars worth 
of free transportation supplied in 1937 to 
families of employees who enjoy the 
shortest hours of actual labor and the 


mendous expense. 

Railroad managers have got to do things 
they never thought of doing before, and 
if they won’t or cannot they should step 
down and out and let some others now 
unknown handle the situation. All of this 
is predicated on wanting the railroads to 
stay out of the hands of the government. 
It looks as if the labor unions and the 
politicians are working for government 
ownership or operation, and this combina- 
tion has to be fought. 


What Do You Think About It? 


Tu ERE IS AN ANIMAL that ranges in forests and along streams in search of 
food and recreation, that is more destructive than a porcupine, and makes & 
grizzly bear look like a piker. He belongs to the genus homo, wears pants, shirt, 
shoes and sometimes a hat, smokes cigarettes, and is commonly known as a “flipper,” 
because he flips the butt out of his automobile window or, if he is walking, drops 
it carelessly at the side of the trail. If he is a pipe smoker he knocks the “heel” 
out of his pipe and continues on down the road while a smouldering fire eats through 
the duff on the forest floor. Hence it is that great fires from little sparks grow. 
To educate and convert the “flipper” is the hope of the United States Forest 
Service, the forestry associations and the Chambers of Commerce and other civic 
bodies in timber growing regions. They don’t want him exterminated, as a species, 
but in the next few months of fire hazards they’re going to try and get him to 


prevent forest destruction by restraining his proclivity for “flipping” promiscu- 
ously. 


highest pay of any group of employees in 
the country. 


There is a general feeling of agreement 
also with Mr. Kay in the belief that the 
railroads would make more progress to- 
ward the solution of their financial prob- 
lems if they would encourage a greater 
volume of business through lower rates 
rather than surely reducing the volume 


























* * * * 


An INTERESTING LETTER from M. S. Baer, Jr., of Richard P. Baer & Co., 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber, with general offices at Baltimore, Md., and 
mills at Bogalusa, La., urges that lumbermen and their employees take an active 
interest in promoting the use of lumber and its related products within the indus- 
try. Illustrating one way of doing this, Mr. Baer encloses copy of a notice which 
is handed to the company’s employees practically every payday. It reads as 
follows: 
“TO ALL EMPLOYEES—NOTICE 

“You should remember that you make your living out of the lumber business 
and its related industries. 

“Therefore, when you buy you should remember to favor the products that are 
made of wood, or shipped in wooden containers etc. 

“Be sure to remember never to drink beer from cans as this beer is shipped in 
paper boxes. This means less business for the wooden box factories and in turn 
less business for us, which in turn affects your job. 

“Ask your friends to help in this.” 

i = 


An ADVOCATE of old-time methods looked at a modern machine which was 
digging a trench at a rapid rate. 

“How many men with shovels does that machine replace?” he asked the con- 
tractor. 

“One hundred,” was the reply. 

“Why don’t you junk that machine and put one hundred men with shovels into 
that trench?” asked the bright, modern thinker. 

“T can think of a better one than that,” said the contractor. 
with ten thousand men with teaspoons ?” 


“‘What’s the matter 
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through continued demands for increased 
rates. 

This editor was told recently by a lum- 
ber manufacturer in West Virginia that 
he was shipping lumber by truck from his 
plant in West Virginia to customers in 
Boston, a distance of 650 miles. He dis- 
liked to adopt this method of transporta- 
tion but was compelled to do so or suffer 
the loss of profitable business. He has 
found that he can ship lumber by truck 
even that long distance at a rate lower 
than that charged by the railroads, and 
rather than lose the business, which the 
advanced railroad freight rate would take 
away from him, he has placed two trucks 
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in regular service and is delivering the 
lumber in Boston at a considerable saving 
in transportation cost. This is only one 
case in point, but it by no means is an iso- 
lated one, and millions of feet of lumber 
are now going to market by truck because 
of the increases in rail freight rates—and 
these increases as a result have brought 
no relief to the railroads. 

Perhaps not all of the remedies pro- 
posed by Mr. Kay are practical or neces- 
sary, but he certainly has offered some 
constructive suggestions to the railroad 
managements. It remains to be seen 
whether they have the intestinal fortitude 
to.adopt these suggestions. 


More Odd-Job Employment Would 
Lighten Relief Rolls 


E THOUGHT THAT, like the 
typical. Boy Scout, we were do- 
ing our “good deed for the day” 

when we passed along, editorially, in the 
preceding issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN a suggestion from a reader for 
getting citizens to cooperate in lightening 
the relief rolls. The essence of the idea 
was to bring together idle men needing 
work and jobs that needed to be done. It 
dealt, mainly, with odd jobs and chores 
such as are fairly crying out to be done 
around the average home, factory or 
other place of business. Our editorial 
brought comment from a number of read- 
ers, among them E. M. Yerks, long-time 
lumberman at Yonkers, N. Y., a sub- 
scriber and personal acquaintance for 
over thirty years, who after reading our 
article immediately buzzed for his secre- 
tary and dictated a letter in which com- 
pliments and constructive criticism are 
mixed in well-balanced proportions. Mr. 
Yerks said in part: 

“For many years our firm has been a 
subscriber to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, has read each issue carefully, and 
has almost invariably been interested in 
your editorials and news articles. So 
when we picked up the issue of July 2 
and saw the editorial headed ‘Suggests 
Way for Citizens to Co-operate in Light- 
ening Relief Rolls,’ we started to read it 
with anticipation of pleasure and profit, 
realizing that for every person taken off 
relief in a local way governmental ex- 
penses would be proportionately re- 
duced.” 

After bestowing this “orchid,” how- 
ever, Mr. Yerks expresses disappoint- 
ment that the gist of the suggested 
method of accomplishing this desirable 
result was for home owners and _ other 
persons needing small repair work, odd 
jobs ete., to get in touch with their near- 
est relief office, for the desired help. A 
rather detailed plan for handling these 
applications, through registration, coupon 
books etc., also was outlined. 

“There,” continued Mr. Yerks, “we 
stopped. We immediately wondered if 


this were generally done what would 
happen to the carpenter, mason, painter, 
plumber, and other people regularly en- 
gaged in making repairs and alterations 
to buildings. I am quite sure that these 
craftsmen are having plenty of difficulty 
to contend with, without adoption of 
methods whereby what little business 
they have could easily be taken from 
them.” 

Nothing could be further from our in- 
tentions than to suggest application of 
this contributed idea to regular building 
or repair jobs. The thought of the person 
whose letter was originally quoted clearly 
was to put men to work doing the odd 
jobs that regular craftsmen do not want. 
If anyone thinks that because there are 
hosts of unemployed men it is a simple 
matter to get someone to do an odd job, 
let him try it. 

It is a mere coincidence that a contrib- 
utor to the Chicago Tribune of July 15 
(named Robert E. Cantwell, Sr.), dis- 
cusses this same situation, and suggests 
a similar remedy. Because of its current 
interest in connection with the job situa- 
tion, we quote his letter as printed in the 
above newspaper : 


Without purchasing power there can be 
no permanent prosperity. How can sales- 
men sell if the prospective buyer is broke? 

Many persons over the age of 45 years 
of age lack purchasing power. These 
people, through no fault of their own, must 
go on relief or the dole. 

Some American cities have partly solved 
this problem. In Cincinnati, a bureau was 
established to create employment for such 
persons. Since the bureau’s organization they 
have secured over 9,000 permanent jobs 
and have about 3,000 people employed earn- 
ing about $3 a day. Think of this purchas- 
ing power. 

This is the “modus operandi”: Every 
householder and business house is furnished 
with an “indestructible card,” upon which 
is printed a list of over 100 chores, to wit: 
Lawns mowed, snow shoveled, windows 
washed, all kinds of cleaning, packages de- 
livered, housemaids and washerwomen, 
women to stay with children while parents 
are absent, to escort children to entertain- 
ments, etc. Those unemployed register with 
the bureau. When a householder wants 
some chore done’ he telephones the bureau, 
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stating what he wants done, how much he 
will pay, and when he wants the service 
performed. 

The registrant in the morning is assigned 
to a job [if it is available], the time to go, 
and the charge to make; so most of the day 
is provided for. These chores range in price 
from 25 cents up. No charge is made by 
the bureau to either party. In Cincinnati 
they have branch offices in every ward. 


Another item from a later issue of the 
Tribune tells what Oak Park (a suburb 
of Chicago) is planning to help solve this 
problem. Here is the item: 


Oak Park is going to try to bring the 
jobs and the jobless together. It will soon 
adopt a plan which has proved successful 
in Cincinnati, O.; El Paso, Tex., and other 
cities. That plan is establishment of an 
office through which both prospective em- 
ployer and employe may list their wants. 

Joseph B. Ford, Oak Park assessor, and 
a committee of citizens are sponsoring the 
undertaking. Eventually it may become a 
village project. 

“Many persons,” Ford said, “have some 
means of support, but still need money for 
food and shelter. If we can find either 
permanent jobs or temporary ones such as 
cutting grass, window washing, cleaning, 
and a thousand and one others, it will be 
of service not only to those we place but 
to the employer as well.” 





These Swallows Indicate an 


Improved Fall Business 


Wasurncton, D. C., July 25.—Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has sent 
to President James G. McNary, to directors 
of the National, and to federated associations, 
the following forecast as to the lumber market 
during the second half of this year: 

You will recall our forecast in May—that the 
last half of this year would be much more 
satisfactory in the lumber industry than the 
first half. You will be interested in the follow- 
ing facts from the lumber movement during the 
first week of July: 

1. New business was the highest in eleven 
months. 

2. For the first time this year, new business 
received was above that for the corresponding 
week of 1937, exceeding that week by 20 per- 
cent. 

3. New business was 75 percent greater than 
production. 


4. Production was nearly 60 percent of that 
for the corresponding week of 1929; shipments, 
nearly 70 percent; new business, 75 percent. 

5. New business was 5 percent above that 
for the last week of June. 


6. Southern Pine, West Coast, Western 
Pine, Northern Pine and Northern Hemlock 
all had new business greater than that for the 
corresponding week of 1937. 

7. New business in redwood was only 4 per- 
cent less than the same week last year; in 
cypress, 40 percent less; in hardwoods, about 
33 percent less. 


8. In southern hardwoods during the past 
month, new business has exceeded production 
by 50 percent; in oak flooring during the last 
two months, new business has averaged more 
than double the volume of last year. 

9. Inventories at sawmills average only 8 
percent above last year’s and are declining. 
Some regions have considerable excess; others, 
the lowest stocks in over two years. 

10. Unfilled order files in relation to stocks 
on hand are the most favorable since last 
March and, with the exception of March, the 
most favorable since 1937. 

One swallow doesn’t make a spring; but this 
at least shows the direction the swallows are 
now flying. 
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Lumber Dealers Harvest Business With Fall Fun Fests 


Special fall promotions last year helped 
lumber dealers in Wisconsin cities of be- 
tween 1,000 and 3,000 population to se- 
cure their share of the state’s more than 
$313,752,000 gross farm income for 1937. 
Here are a few of the events that were 
successfully carried out. 

A High School Community Fair at 
Princeton on a Friday in late September 
attracted hundreds of farm boys and girls 
from the surrounding trading area. En- 
trants’ exhibits were displayed in various 
of the participating business houses, with 
J. F. Warnke & Sons, and Dahlke & 
Giese, co-operating. 

Apple, potato, crop judging and weed 
and seed. identification contests were all 
a part of the fair, with a silver loving cup 
going to the school producing the most 
attractive rural school booth. The event 
was topped off with a parade in the eve- 
ning, music being furnished by the 
Princeton High School band, followed by 
an educational and entertainment pro- 


gram in the local theater. A professor 
from the State College of Agriculture fea- 
tured the educational portion of the pro- 
gram, while county school groups offered 
pageants, playlets and dialogues. 

A High School Fair and Colt Show at 
Edgerton on a Saturday in mid-October 
drew almost 200 exhibits, which attracted 
hundreds of spectators. Farmers, future 
farmers, rural school students, and other 
interested 4-H Club boys and girls, com- 
peted for more than $120 in cash and 
merchandise prizes. This event included 
a horse-breaking demonstration, big hitch 
demonstrations, colt show, and a football 
game. Exhibits included livestock, pro- 
duce, canned and baked foods, clothing 
and quilts, all of which were displayed in 
the Child High School. Participating in 
this fair was the Schaller-Young Lumber 
Co. 

Another event to attract rural resi- 
dents to town was a corn husking con- 
test sponsored by Darlington merchants, 








Timely Tips for Dealers 


The friendliness in the two-syllable word, “Hello,” has been capitalized 
by John A. Limback, who has a retail lumber yard in the center of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. In conspicuous white letters on the long shed next to a 
much-traveled street is painted the by-word of the company, and the 
words which cheerfully come back over the wire when anyone telephones 





the concern: “Hello 8181, Limback Lumber Co.” The stationery of the 
firm, which has been in business since 1892, also carries the above five 
words. Mr. Limback says this three-way tie-up between the sign on the 
building, answering of the telephone, and the stationery of the company, 
has been a satisfactory form of promotion throughout the years. 











including the Darlington Lumber Co. and 
the Lane Lumber Co. This contest got 
underway at 10 o’clock on a Friday morn- 
ing in October and continued into the 
late afternoon. Dinner was served by 
women of Darlington, and the event 
proved an outstanding success. 

Lumber dealers have found that such 
promotions encourage a closer co-opera- 
tion between the school and the commu- 
nity, business and agriculture, and de- 
velop the interest of the communities’ 
young people in farming and homemak- 
ing. 

Towns in which these lumber dealers 
are located realize a considerable portion 
of their business from the rural trade. 
The counties in which they are located 
boast over 7,500 farms, representing a 
total value of over $60,000,000. Accord- 
ingly, these dealers have found that it 
pays to promote events designed to gain 
and hold the goodwill of the farmer and 
his whole family. 





Former lowa Dealer Fas Fine 
Yard in Californ’» 


Santa Monica, CAutF., July 25.—The 
newly remodeled and modernized yard, 
office and buildings of the Fisher-Swartz 
Lumber Co., this city, cover an area of 
approximately 60,000 square feet, extend- 
ing from 14th Street to 17th Street on 
Colorado Avenue. The modernized plant, 
completion of which was marked by the 
holding of “Open House Week” recently, 
is a source of justifiable pride, both of the 
management and the community. Ar- 
rangement and equipment, both of the 
warehouse and the office, are of the latest 
and most efficient type. 

The Fisher-Swartz Lumber Co. is 
headed by John W. Fisher as president. 
Mr. Fisher was for years prominent in the 
retail lumber business, and in lumber as- 
sociation circles, in Iowa, and the follow- 
ing paragraphs from an article in the 
Santa Monica Outlook, sketching his suc- 
cessful career in the Golden State will be 
of interest to his many midwestern ac- 
quaintances. 

“Forty-three years ago in Taintor, 
Iowa, a young man took his first job in a 
lumber yard. Today, in Santa Monica, 
he heads one of the finest building ma- 
terial plants in all southern California. 
After thirteen years of operating and man- 
aging various lumber companies in the 
State of Iowa, Mr. Fisher first went into 
business for himself in Centerville, Iowa, 
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in 1908, when he bought the R. W. Mc- 
Conn Lumber Co., changing its name to 
Fisher Lumber Co. His first years in 
California were spent in Long Beach, and 
after selling the Century Lumber Co. 
there he came to Santa Monica in 1923, 
since which time he has owned and oper- 
ated the Fisher-Swartz Lumber Co.” 
Mr. Fisher also is president of the Cen- 





tury Federal Savings & Loan Association 
of Santa Monica; a member of the Rotary 
Club and the National Appraisers So-. 
ciety, and is on the executive committee 
of the California Retail Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation. 


New Yard Finds FHA Loans 
Helpful in Getting Business 
Bic Sprinc, Tex., July 25.—This town 

is badly in need of new homes, but until 
recently there has been very little activity 
in building. Local builders haven't had 
very much knowledge of FHA loans. Just 
recently, though, they have become more 
interested in a building program. One of 
the banks is co-operating financially, and 
the FHA loan company has been trying 
to interest the people in loans. 

Recently the L. & L. Housing & Lum- 
ber Co. built a new yard here and put ina 
stock of lumber and other building prod- 
ucts. Questioned by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, H. R. Hoeckendorf, vice-presi- 
dent, said : 

“Personally, we haven’t had any trou- 
ble about loans for home building. In- 
deed, we have had the fullest co-operation 
from the First National Bank here, and 
FHA loan officials. We were previ- 
ously connected with the A & L Housing 
& Lumber Co., at Midland, building many 
houses there under the FHA;; therefore, 
we are familiar with the requirements. We 
started three houses here last week, on 
which the FHA has made 90 percent com- 
mitments. We expect to build and sell 
homes here in Big Spring. When a pros- 
pective builder comes in we help him to 
work out his plans and specifications, then 
help him to make his FHA application 
through some investment or insurance 
company in town. Then if he gets his 
commitment, we build the house for him. 

“Since the people here are becoming 
more interested generally in building, we 
are expecting more activity in that line 
in the near future.” 
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How Yard Utilizes Odd- 
Shaped Bit of Ground 


The Superior Lumber Co., at Eldo- 
rado, Ark., of which J. W. Wilson is 
manager, widely known as a progressive 
retail lumber concern, has a very large 
plant. The office is located in the end 
of a triangular plot of ground; two 
streets cross at the 
end of this space, 
and as the space is 
not suitable for sheds 





How otherwise waste 
space is employed for 





both beauty and 
utility 
or office purposes 


Mr. Wilson has had 
it landscaped and en- 
closed by an orna- 
mental fence, shown in the photograph. 
Inside the space a stand was constructed, 
upon which thirteen separate panels, of 
various types of roofing, are displayed. 
This makes an attractive display and also 
shows customers exactly how a roof of 
any type of material will look when 
placed in position on the building. This 
idea could be utilized in a great many 
yards, where small space is allowed to go 
to waste, when it could be utilized, at 
little expense, not only to beautify the 
plant but to provide sales aids such as 
this one. 





Yard Finds Small Power Saw 
Profitable Adjunct 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative recently called on W. B. Carnes & 
Son, who operate a retail lumber yard at 
Walled Lake, Mich. A large portion of 
the business is for summer cottages and 
other requirements of resorters. To en- 
able the firm better to fill orders for spe- 
cial sizes and cuttings it has installed the 
latest model of De 
Walt saw, manufac- 
tured by the De 
Walt Saw Co., of 
Lancaster, Pa. The - 
picture shows the 





Handy power saw is 

money maker for 

yard in Michigan re- 
sort region 





saw as it is installed 
in the alley of the 
main shed. The mill 
man, who had just 
left the saw to wait 
on another customer, 
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had been cutting some shelf boards, which 
can be seen at the end of the saw. He said 
that the saw had paid for itself in a short 
time by turning out such special items, 
as the lumber brought a much better 
price when cut to order. 





How Hourly Phone Contact 
With Office Lands Many 


"Rush" Buyers 


Two “utility men” who telephone in 
to the office once every hour for assign- 
ments, and then make “rush” contacts, 
bring the Whiting-Mead Co., Los An- 
geles lumber and building supply dealer, 
60 percent more new customers than any 
two of the other salesmen. 

The assignment of two of the com- 
pany’s best men to this special work has 
not only greatly increased new-customer 
sales, but has also reduced automobile 
operation expense for following up rush 
calls by better than 35 percent, accord- 
ing to Sales Manager A. J. Munro. By 
calling the office every hour throughout 
the day they are able to route their calls 
so that no time or car operation cost is 
lost because of retracing steps. 

A recent experience illustrates this. 
point. A salesman making his hourly 
phone call was given an address that was 
right next door to where he was calling 
from. In many cases, the “utility men” 
will be within two to a half dozen blocks 
of the next “port of call.” The city is 
divided into two sections. One “utility 
man” handles the rush calls on one side 
of the city, and the other takes care of 
those on the other side. 

“The importance of following up rush 
calls in a hurry can hardly be overesti- 
mated from a sales standpoint,” says Mr. 
Munro. “When we tell a hurry-up cus- 


tomer that we will have a man there at an 
exact time, within an hour or so, and get 
him there, we have made a good impres- 
sion. And, if the customer actually needs 
the material at once (a good many people 
ask for rush service when they don’t 
need it) our quick contact keeps him from 
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going elsewhere, and often gains us a 
steady customer. 

“Setting of exact time makes specially 
favorable impression. For instance, if 
we know that our man will phone in to 
the office within an hour of the time a 
request for quotation comes in, we tell 
the customer we will have a man there in 
an hour and a quarter. Or, if we’re 
certain that we can get him there in 45 
minutes, we cite that figure. But, we al- 
ways make sure that we can carry out our 
promise. 


Amemcanfiumherman 


“The nature of their work limits the 
number of calls these “utility men” can 
make. They probably make 30 percent 
fewer calls than any of the other sales- 
men, but they get fully 60 percent more 
new customers.” 


Modernized Yard Is Host to 
Crowd of Visitors 


Jackson, Minn., July 25.—‘“‘Grand 
opening” of the new local yard of the J. 
F. Anderson Lumber Co. was held Sat- 
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urday, July 16. Prizes totaling $350 were 
awarded in the various events, and coffee 
and doughnuts, as well as cigars and 
candy, were provided by the host, repre- 
sented by Manager R. O. Anderson. 
The ladies were invited to bring in any 
old vases etc. which they might wish to 
have decorated, and these were trans- 
formed into objects of beauty by an ex- 
pert demonstrator of the dipping process, 
The first 500 men to register were each 
given a handsome automatic pencil. Post- 
driving contests and other events helped 





Yard Supplies Farmers’ Needs 


For Fence and Brooder Houses * 


WatERTOWN, Wis., July 25.—A dis- 
play of several varieties of fencing is one 
of the first things noticed by anyone stop- 
ping at the local unit of the West Side 
Lumber Co. The assortment of cattle, 
hog and sheep woven wire fence in differ- 
ent heights, poultry netting, barbed wire, 
and ornamental lawn fence stands at one 
side of the driveway entrance of the yard. 
Nearby are piles of cedar posts, and it 
was said by R. F. Grosnick, manager, that 
between ten and fifteen thousand of them 
are sold each year. About a carload of 
mixed fencing is disposed of annually to 
the yard’s customers, it was reported. 

Brooder houses are made in the yard 
and sold to the numerous poultrymen 
around Watertown. A popular type of 
brooder sold is the round one pictured on 
this page. Mr. Grosnick has an arrange- 
ment with a man who used to construct 
silos for the making of the round chick 
coops, and it was interesting to the writer. 
The ex-silo builder still has his special 
saws that he uses to saw out circular 
plates onto which the bottoms of roof 
boards are nailed. He also utilizes his old 


silo saws for sawing both ends of the roof 
boards on a slant to fit the circular plate 
at the bottom and the smaller disc at the 





peak of the roof. The horizontal siding is 
also nailed to the plate on which the roof 
rests, and to a similar circular plate at the 
bottom. Materials are on hand all the 
time in the lumber yard shed for the as- 
sembling of round brooders of ten-, 
twelve-, or fourteen-foot diameters. Dou- 
ble floors are put in the brooders with pa- 
per between the two layers. 

A general line of building materials is 





An average of between 10,000 and 15,000 
of these fence posts are sold each year to 
farmers in the territory 









One of the round brooder house sold by 
the West Side Lumber Co. was found in 
use on a farm near Watertown, Wis. 


stocked by the West Side Lumber Co., 
and it was reported that two or three 
houses had been improved in the town up 
to the time of call. It was believed that 
business in lumber yards would show a 
definite pickup by early fall. Although 
two lines of barn equipment are sold by 
the company, an intensive merchandising 
effort is not made to sell this type of stock 
since there is an equipment dealer in busi- 
ness across the street from the lumber 
yard. Mr. Grosnick believes that in small 
cities a man ought not to overlap much 
into a field which is the livelihood of a 
fellow citizen, but should stick within the 
boundaries of his own line of business. 





This fence display at one side of the drive The display quarters and the shed, with its front composed almost entirely of large show 
is seen by most people visiting the yard 


windows, invite customers 
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hold the interest of the men visitors. 

The new Jackson plant of the Ander- 
son company is one of the most modern 
and best equipped in the State. Interior 
of the remodeled office is finished in vari- 
ous species of wood, offering stuggestions 
to home builders and modernizers. 
Knotty pine has been used in finishing 
the private offices, while the display roon) 
is finished in various tile effects. 

The yard has been rendered more effi- 
cient and convenient by erection of new 
buildings and platforms, housing the 
stock of lumber, coal, wire fencing, steel 
posts etc. The capacity of the big lum- 
ber shed has been more than doubled. 





Triple Insulated House Is Put on 
Exhibition 

La Crosse, Wis., July 25.—A “triple 
insulated” demonstration home, erected 
here by the City Home & Lumber Co., 
was opened for public inspection at 22nd 
and Pine streets, July 20, according to 
A. J. Roberge of the firm. The 1938 
model home, built according to the Johns- 
Manville principle of triple insulation, 
was on display for five days. 

A novel display of the fundamental 
points of construction used in the five 
room house has been arranged by Mr. 
Roberge to show visitors how durability, 
comfort and fire protection have been 
built into the walls and roof. A feature 
of this exhibit was a full size cross-sec- 
tion of a triple insulated wall, showing 
the asbestos siding protecting the exte- 
rior; how the rock-wool home insulation 
fits snugly in the walls, and why the steel- 
wire mesh lath reinforce plaster from 
cracking and falling. 





Orders Increase; Mill Returns 


to Full Schedule 


Loncview, WasH., July 23—The Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.’s lumber operations here 
this week returned to a full operating schedule, 
and will continue on that basis indefinitely, 
according to H. E. Morgan, assistant manager 
of operations here. He said that a full crew 
is being employed on a 5-day 40-hour week 
basis. A marked upswing in orders bro-ght 
a. Seen of the mill’s regular schedule, 
e said. 





New "Handbook of Safety 
Standards" 


Publication of a revised and expanded edition 
of the “Handbook of Industrial Safety Stand- 
ards” is announced by the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. This handbook is a guide 
for safeguarding working conditions in industrial 
Plants. It is widely used by industrial managers 
responsible for accident control and by insur- 
ance company engineers in providing safety 
service for industrial clients. The subjects cov- 
ered include supervision, inspection and em- 
Ployee education: first aid, sanitation, illumina- 
tion; elevators and handling equipment ; boilers, 
engines and turbines: guards for woodworking 
and other types ef machines; hand tools; vapors 
and gases and many others. The handbook may 
be obtained from the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, 60 John Street, New York, for 39 cents a 
Copy with reduction for quantity. 
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“Fiesta” Marks the Opening of 
New Yard 


Interesting and colorful—as well as 
appropriate to the name, and style of 
architecture, of the new yard of the Mis- 
sion Lumber Co., was the public opening 
of that new unit of the Dascomb-Daniels 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

The location of the new yard is at the 
junction of Highways Nos. 69 and 50 in 
Johnson County, Kan., just three miles 
west of the Missouri State line. There is 
quite a development in that immediate 
section, in the way of new homes under 
construction. By establishing this new 
yard the Dascomb-Daniels company is 
able to serve that area with efficiency and 
dispatch, whereas formerly it was neces- 
sary to haul everything from the main 
yard, fifteen miles away, making a thirty- 
mile round trip every time a delivery was 
made. 

It is interesting to note that the old 





refreshments were served, and useful 
souvenirs were given the visitors. 

While this new yard is only three miles 
from the Missouri State line, it is in Kan- 
sas, and therefore represents the first ven- 
ture of the Dascomb-Daniels company 
into that State; the reason, of course, be- 
ing the special circumstances. already 
stated in connection with development of 
home building demand in an area which 
it already was serving by long distance 
hauls from the main yard. 

Speaking of the appropriate “color” 
and “atmosphere” that pervaded the pub- 
lic opening of the new yard—assisting in 
the distribution of refreshments and 
souvenirs were six young ladies living in 
that area, who were dressed in Spanish 
or Mexican costumes; special mentiqn 
also should be made of the three musi- 
cians, one playing a large accordion, one 





Attractive new yard of Mission Lumber Co. [hranch of Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co.) 
at junction of Highways 69 and 50, Johnson County, Kan. 


Mission of the Shawnee Indians, from 
which the new yard is named, is located 
in this area, as also are two golf 
courses, one known as the Old Mis- 
sion, and the other as Mission Hills. 
Another locality in that neighborhood 1s 
known as Mission Hill Acres; also one 
is known as Mission Highlands. A large 
high school within two blocks of the new 
lumber yard is known as the Shawnee 
Mission Rural High School, with an en- 
rollment of nearly 900 pupils, and an ex- 
cellent educational rating. The original 
Mission buildings are still standing, be- 
ing owned and preserved by the State of 
Kansas. For the above reasons it seemed 
logical to name the new yard the Mission 
Lumber Co., which was done, and the 
front of the building, in its architecture, 
carries out the Mission idea. The office is 
unusually attractive, and the sheds, while 
of the usual type, are planned and ar- 
ranged for efficiency and convenience. A 
railway switch at the rear of the yard 
accommodates four cars. 

The public opening was held Saturday, 
July 9, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. A very 
good crowd attended, and people kept 
dropping in until almost 6 o’clock. Light 





a guitar and another a violin, all dressed 
in Spanish style with white clothing, red 
sashes and sombreros. They rendered a 
number of selections of Mexican music 
which fitted in exactly with the program. 
Also highly appreciated were the vocal 
solos of Mrs. Raymond Havens, of Kan- 
sas City, one of the finest contralto sing- 
ers of that city, who graciously honored 
the occasion with her presence. 

The manager of the new yard is Regi- 
nald Moore, who has been identified with 
the Dascomb-Daniels company for about 
twelve years, while the office manager is 
Chester Furnish, who recently moved 
from Kirksville, Mo., where he had been 
with the Adair Lumber Co., ever since 
he entered the lumber business. Both of 
these young men are in their early thirties 
and possess a thorough knowledge of re- 
tail lumber and building material mer- 
chandising. 


Adds 13,000 Acres Timber 


Atianta, GaA., July 25.—W. C. Rogers, of 
Wayne County, recently acquired 13,435 acres 
of Mack Hall timber tract; he already held 
58,000 acres of Georgia pine lands. Last year 
he purchased the large pine land tract in the 
southeastern section of Applying County from 
Ben Milliken. 
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In the northeast corner of Missouri is 
a little hamlet called Wayland. We made 
no inquiry about the origin of the name, 
and if there was no Mr. Wayland to name 
it after, we suspect that the name came 
about through the fact that the way- 
freight stops there. 
agement when we say that it isn’t much 
of a town. Even Wayland’s most en- 
thusiastic local booster would agree to 
that. It does, however, have an unusual 
little lumber yard, and an unusual lum- 
berman. The Wayland Lumber Co. is 
owned and managed by G. E. Larson, 





Home of G. E. Larson, of Wayland Lum- 

ber Co., across street from yard. Recently 

remodeled, the house serves also as an 
exhibit of modern materials 





who inherited the business from his 


father. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SELLING RIGHT 
ON THE FARM 


“I am going to sell small houses this 
year, and do the best business I have ever 
done,” said Mr. Larson. “Our farmers 
have a little money, and they are spending 
it on building repairs. We have been busy 
installing new oak flooring and cabinets, 
mostly on farms, and I don’t see how I 
can miss the small-home business this 
spring and summer. In a little yard like 
this one, located in a really small town, 
you can’t get business by waiting for it 
to come in. At any rate, I don’t think 
you can. 

“Three or four days every week find 


We mean no dispar-_ 


Americanfiumberman 





Second-level sash and 
door storage room of 
Wayland Lumber Co., 
with detachable stair- 
way to platform 





me out on the road making calls. Whether 
or not that is the way that most small- 
town lumbermen with farm trade work, 
I don’t know, but before I settled down 
in this yard with my dad I did a bit of 
knocking around as a salesman, and I’ve 
never got over the idea that the best way 
to sell is to call on prospects. I am do- 
ing a good business here by considering 
myself a travelling salesman with a small 
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R FA LM of the 


Small-Town Missouri Yard 
Doesn't Wait for Business 


made it a practice to become acquainted 
with all the details of their buildings and 
fences, to lay out programs of improve- 
ment and repair for them, and to learn as 
much about their individual problems and 
plans as I can. With that information 
on hand, I can make regular calls, and 
have something interesting and beneficial 
to tell them on each call. 


KNOWS HOW MERCHANDISE 
FITS CUSTOMERS NEEDS 


“To sell in that way, of course, you 
have to have complete lines of building 
materials. It doesn’t do any good to as- 
sume the responsibility of helping a 
farmer maintain his place, and then be 
able to sell him only half or three-quarters 
of the things he needs. One of the best 





farm territory to cover. I cover it just as 
if I were calling on merchants with a line 
of goods to sell them. Selling to retail 
merchants is not a matter of stopping in 
to take orders. If you are really selling, 
you call on your trade to suggest new 
ideas to them, to introduce new mer- 
chandise to them, and to tell them what 
it does. Whether a man is a farmer or 
a retail merchant in a town, he is made of 
the same stuff, and apt to react to the 
same sales approaches. 

“T don’t bother my farmers, but I have 





lines I have is builders’ hardware. I be- 
gan to stock it five years ago. At that 
time I was operating in the red. Ever 
since, I have been in the black, and my 
figures got bigger and blacker after | 
put in a supply of tools. 


CARRIES QUALITY THAT HE 
BELIEVES IN 


“Another thing that you can’t do, as 
I found when I was selling cigars on the 
road, is sell something that you don't 
really believe in. I carry only the finest 
lumber I can buy, and this whole coun- 
tryside knows that it is quality material. 
The best antidote in the world for the 
blues is to go to work. If you go out 
pitching you will get business almost any 
time. Whether you feel better because 
you are working, and the’ business comes 
as a natural result, or whether getting the 
business makes you feel better—is am 
open question. Either way, though, the 


———, 


Attractive small-town lumber yard of Way- 
land Lumber Co., Wayland, Mo. 
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RETAILER 


Knows Needs of Its Trade and to It 
Carries New Ideas About a Complete 
Line of Quality Building Materials 


results are the same. You feel better and 
you are better. The small-town lumber- 
man who sits in his office moaning about 
politics and taxes is going to do no busi- 
ness, and he will help neither himself nor 
anyone else.” 


FINE APPEARANCE OF STOCK 
GENERATES CONFIDENCE 


Mr. Larson doesn’t have to tell you 
that he likes his business and that he 
believes in it. You can feel that, and 
even if he were out on one of his calls in 
the territory, you could tell it by the ap- 
pearance of the yard and the arrange- 
ment of materials in it. The shed, for 
instance, is not large, and all the space 
in it must be used for something. An 
enclosure at the rear of the second level 
of the shed, shown in an accompanying 
photograph, is used for the storage of 
both assembled and knock-down sash and 
doors. The guarded stairway leading to 
the platform in front of the enclosure is 
detachable, to permit the use of space be- 
hind it for lumber storage. Lumber piles 
are rotated regularly, so that no old stock 
is ever allowed to accumulate at their base. 
As each shipment of lumber is received, 
it is carefully examined, and every piece 
that is noticeably off-grade is removed 
and placed in a separate pile on the second 
level, for sale at lower prices. The result- 
ing stacks of high-grade lumber are a 
delight to both Mr. Larson, and anyone 
else who appreciates good stock. 

In an upper level bin is a stock of short 
dimension, ranging from 4-, 5- and 6-foot 
up. Mr. Larson buys select short dimen- 
sion regularly. Two or more cars of 
wood shingles are sold annually, and the 
stock is kept in the open, stored on con- 
crete bases arranged for the free circula- 
tion of air under and through the piles. 
No. 2 dimension is kept in an open-side 
shed. The cement shed is constructed in 
accordance with approved design to mini- 
mize warehouse pack, through the elimi- 
nation of moisture-laden air inside. 


FEELS PLYWOOD USES WILL INCREASE: 


Noticeable was a large supply of fir 
plywood. “We sell a lot of it,” said Mr. 
Larson, in reply to a question, “and the 
day is coming when even a small-town 
lumberman will buy plywood in carload 
lots. It is a material the possibilities of 
use for which haven’t even been scratched. 
We build a lot of little week-end and fish- 
ing cabins for use along the river, and 
make them of plywood. We can sell 
them at a profit for $150 to $200, and 
they stand up and answer the purpose for 
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Part of tool depart- 
ment of Wayland 
Lumber Co. Hard- 
ware is on the other 
side, with building 
accessories on tables 
between 





which we supply them just as well as any 
other kind of construction.” 

There are a couple of pretty good stories 
both these Missourians told us, but space 
limitations won’t permit telling either one 
of them in enough detail to make them in- 
teresting. As a matter of record, how- 
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ever, it is not amiss to suggest that Mr. 
Scruggs’ story of his experiences as presi- 
dent of the bridge company in Jefferson 
City, and Mr. Larson’s story of how he 
got a job as No. 2 counter man in a 
Thompson restaurant in Flint, Mich., 
are well worth hearing. 


Aggressive Out-of-Door Ads Revive Dor- 
mant Accounts and Build Up Volume 


“Make a new home out of your old 
house for a few dollars a month,” is the 
message flashed by one of the billboard 
units of the out-of-door advertising cam- 
paign being carried on by the Oregon 
Lumber Co., of Denver, Colo. 

“Because it seemed the most economi- 
cal method of putting over a home mod- 
ernization message to the largest possible 
number of prospects in the Denver mar- 
ket, we selected posters for our major 
spring campaign—and the results have 
been highly satisfactory,” says the presi- 
dent of the concern, Carl F. Hansen. 

“Our quarter’s showing of eighteen 
boards, one of which is here pictured, we 
figure, was seen by practically all pos- 
sible prospects for home modernization 
at least ten times on the average during 
the month of April. The poster copy was 
necessarily lengthy, 
but the opportunity 
for constant repeti- 
tion we believe 
served to thoroughly 
imbed the advertis- 
ing message in the 
prospects’ minds. We 





One of eighteen bill 
boards used by the 
Oregon Lumber Co., 
Denver, Colo., in an 
ad campaign that 
brought good results 


last spring 


had at least a dozen direct inquiries and a 
surprising amount of business from this 
showing—so much, in fact, that we have 
had difficulty in giving our customary 
good service. 

“But another result of this campaign 
was even more striking; the amount of 
general business was made up of about 
30 percent previously dormant or closed 
accounts, now revived. Just having our 
name posted all over Denver resulted in 
a decided increase of general volume, 
much of it unrelated to modernization. 

“We are so satisfied with this cam- 
paign that we expect to run another in 
the fall in which we intend to feature a 
new home idea,” Mr. Hansen said. “For 
a business like ours we believe that out- 
door advertising does the job economi- 
cally, and it surely gets results.” 
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At left is seen front of the old shed, before the modernizing process, results of which are seen at right 


Yard Remodeled --- Branch Opened 


Denver, Coto., July 25.—Moderniz- 
ing the unattractive facade of the office 
and placing a streamlined unit by its side 
have aided in building up sales for the 
Guy Martin Lumber Co.,this city. Located 
at the intersection of two arterial high- 
ways, Mr. Martin decided that an attrac- 
tive front and a forceful though simple 
billboard would not only associate the 
firm’s name and lumber in the minds of 
the stream of motorists traveling to and 
from work, but would also encourage 
“drop-in” trade. This has proved true; 
it serves as a magnet to both automobile 
and pedestrian traffic. 

Following the present inclination to- 
ward modernistic design, Mr. Martin re- 
modeled the office front in a conservative 
manner which both the extreme modern- 
ist and the person who prefers a less 
drastic mode of design approve. “I be- 
lieve,’ says Mr. Martin, “one should 
strive to attract all classes of buyers, 
those who like the modernistic, and the 
more old-fashioned folk. We need the 
business of both. In order to please them 
all we attempted to strike a happy me- 
dium.” 

The billboard, visible for a long time 
to motorists on both highways, because 
it is placed at the proper angle, is very 
attractive seen either during the day or 
night. Mr. Harold Kiley of the General 


GUY MARTIN 


pymiBer 


See GUY FOR LUMBER 


Illuminated billboard, designed to make swift impression 





Outdoor Advertising Co. and Mr. Martin 
working together decided the fast-moving 
traffic would afford time for nothing 
more than a swift impression. Conse- 
quently, the bigger the message, told in 
the fewest words possible, the better. 

In the background of the streamlined 


GUY MARTIN, 
Denver, Colo.; 
President 


RAY W. ODELL, 
Greeley, Colo.; 
Yard Manager 


billboard unit is seen the skyline of Rocky 
Mountains, while from a forest of pines 
emerges the finished lumber, shaped in 





such a way the ends spell “LUMBER.” 
This, the name “GUY MARTIN” above, 
and “See Guy for Lumber’ below, all 
in neon, with three floodlights illuminat- 
ing the sign proper, deliver a concise and 
impressive message through symboliza- 
tion. Due to its ingenious design the 
sign apparently is three dimensional, hav- 
ing height, width, and depth. 

Mr. Martin states, “The change in the 
building, with the addition of the unit, 
proving profitable, has enabled me to ex- 
pand. I have had this in mind for some 
time but did not expect such immediate 
results. However, on June 23 we opened 
another yard in Greeley, Colo., with Ray 
W. Odell as manager. It really was a 
“Grand Opening” and through the 
method of handling it we recéived three 
thousand names of prospective customers, 
with their addresses, from Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Nebraska.” 


Splendid co-operation was _ received 
from stores, companies, the Greeley 
newspapers, and Buzz Hoover—radio 


station KFKA’s radio auctioneer. A 
week prior to the opening the Greeley 
Booster, in a three-page spread contain- 
ing congratulatory ads and announcing 
the opening date, invited everyone to a 
“Free barbecue.” Five thousand persons 
attended. 


The co-operative spirit of various 





Some of the crowd at opening of the yard at Greeley, Colo. 
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stores and companies was astonishing: 
Swift and Co. furnished 500 pounds of 
choice boneless chuck; the Hackett and 
Walters bakery served 5,000 buns; the 
Security Stores, plenty of coffee and 
pickles; the Cloverleaf Dairy furnished 
free ice cream; Newlon’s Greeley Spud 
Chip Co., the potato chips. 

The new yard is situated near the 
KFKA broadcasting tower, and a micro- 
phone was installed in the center of the 
barbecue activities. Thirty minutes of 
time was purchased by Mr. Martin, dur- 
ing which a number of persons were in- 
terviewed, giving their opinion of the new 
yard, the “feed,” prices of materials etc. 
This was all done in a gay, humorous 
spirit. The interviewers had a good 
time, the interviewed had a good time, 
and the listeners had a good time—in all, 
it broadcast a message of good-will to 
thousands of people over five or six 
States. 

Buzz Hoover, who conducts an auc- 
tion market over the radio every Thurs- 


Amermean fiumberman 


day and Saturday, receivmg a commis- 
sion on all sales, made this statement 
through an advertisement in the news- 
paper: “One-half the regular commis- 
sion charge on all live stock consignments 
sold Thursday, June 23rd (only) will be 
refunded to the purchaser in credit slips, 
good on the purchase of lumber at the 
Guy Martin Lumber Co. Consign your 
livestock to Buzz Hoover for Thursday’s 
sale and take home one-half of your com- 
mission, as your savings, in lumber from 
Martin’s.” 

“From this generous offer came the 
impetus in beginning sales which started 
the ball rolling,” says Mr. Martin, “and 
the darned thing is still bouncing along.” 

The Acme Paint Co.’s demonstrator 
handed out questionnaires requesting 
name and address; intention to build or 
paint, and if so what—barn, outbuildings, 
interior or exterior of the home, fences 
etc. From these, three thousand names 
of people who are going to use lumber, 
cement, paints, flooring, and wall finish- 
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ings were obtained. Of course, there 
will be follow-up letters; especially to 
those who were postponing their projects 
for a short time—this information also 
being included in the questionnaire. The 
prospect list furnished by the question- 
naire method will undoubtedly prove to 
be a veritable gold mine in the future. 
Through the co-operative spirit of the 
stores, other companies, and the radio 
station, it was a grand party, and the 
feeling of good-will toward Guy Martin 
by people over all the territory of at 
least four States will last during the 
years to come and be invaluable to him. 
Perhaps it is this enterprising ability, 
the knack of getting people to co-operate, 
and the uniqueness of his method in gen- 
eral organization, making an indelible 
impression, that enable him to take oc- 
casional trips to Miami, Florida, to fish. 
In January of this year Guy caught a 
sail fish measuring seven feet “Umpty- 
um” inches, and won first prize—he even 
beat Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hoover! 


Viewing Texas, Louisiana Conditions 


Houston, Tex., July 25.—The Stahlman 
Lumber Co., with general offices here, operates 
eight yards, mostly around Houston and Corpus 
Christi, and one at Big Spring in west Texas. 
The same ownership and management operate 
the Krause & Managan (Inc.) yards in Louisi- 
ana, extending from Sulphur to Houma, La., 
which string also consists of eight yards. 

The company’s operations fall into two de- 
partments; one of the retail, or city and farm, 
business; and the other the oil field, or indus- 
trial, trade. The industrial business is the more 
important but on account of general conditions 
both departments are essential for supplying the 
volume necessary to get along on in these 
stringent times. 

At Big Spring, Tex., the company owns about 
thirty lots on which it intends to build houses, 
in order to increase volume, but on account of 
these lots being in a restricted addition, homes 
built thereon must cost not less than $5,000 or 
$6,000, and as 90 percent of potential buyers are 
not financially able to meet those requirements at 
the present time, the company is delaying tem- 
porarily its intended construction there. 

At Corpus Christi, it is going into house 
building at the rate of about twenty dwellings 
at a time, the cost ranging from $2,500 to $7,500. 
About 95 percent of the potential buyers qualify 
under $3,000. Very few have over $300 to $500 
to pay down on a new home, but $2,500 to $3,000 
houses are absorbed quickly. 

In southern Louisiana, the public absorbs 
somewhat better houses; there the average price 
is from $4,000 to $5,000. While the company does 
no speculative building—putting up houses only 
on bona fide sales and contracts—it has found 
that there is quite a demand under FHA, at sev- 
eral different points, for the type of houses above 
described. 

As to financing, no trouble has been experi- 
enced in getting loans in such towns as Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Lake- Charles, La., and other 
average towns in Louisiana. However, getting 
loans in the smaller towns, and particularly at 
Big Spring, in west Texas—a better than aver- 
age town of 15,000 to 18,000 people—has been 
difficult. The banking institutions at Big Spring 
are not much interested, nor is there any build- 
ing and loan company there, although the town 
is surrounded by fair farming and good ranch 
country, a series of very good oil fields, has 
railroad shops, State hospitals, and is a distrib- 
uting center for west Texas. 

From discussion of the situation with H. I. 


Stahlman, president of the lumber company, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative gathers 
the impression that FHA troubles are mostly in 
the inability of the local organizations to func- 
tion promptly; there is too much red tape, and 
too few employees, in the FHA offices to get 
the commitments made, and the insurance issued, 
promptly. It takes an average of two weeks to 
get a commitment and of six weeks to close a 





“There is now a most important 
place in the sun for the retail 
dealer, because it is within his 
province to conduct the most im- 
portant retail establishment in his 
trading area — the clearing house 
for home builders; the place where 
they may buy the complete unit 
and have it financed on a standard-. 
ized, convenient, economical, 
sound basis. Such dealers. serve 
the home builders; they serve 
their co-operating contractors and 
everybody profits and is entitled 
to do so.” 


. —R. E. Saberson. 





job, after the work is finished, which is burden- 
some, in that it ties up so much capital in carry- 
ing the jobs. 

At some points the FHA inspectors and other 
representatives have been very fair, and usually 
have done everything possible to encourage 
building and to co-operate with the lumber com- 
panies under FHA instructions, but at other 
points—and perhaps in the majority of cases— 
the FHA inspectors have been very slow in get- 
ting their work done, and have leaned toward 
narrowness in their requirements, finding fault 
with minor details and holding up settlement on 
the least excuse, rather than giving the builder 
a little advantage or encouragement by passing 
over some of the things which do not amount to 
anything; or at least, leaving it to the lumber 
dealers to correct mistakes, under their guaran- 
tee, which they would be glad to do, and of 
course actually do, for their own protection. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Stahlman believes that the 





FHA is a mighty good thing for the lumber- 
man, but that it can be very much improved in 
point of service, as far as the FHA itself is 
concerned. The banking and loan institutions 
for the most part are giving all the assistance 
reasonably to be expected. 

Business is not nearly as good as it was a 
year ago, according to Mr. Stahlman, who said: 


We think that business in Texas, with the 
exception of Dallas, Houston and Lubbock 
(we do not have yards in Dallas and Lub- 
bock) is off at least 40 percent from a year 
ago. Net earnings of lumber companies, we 
are sure, are going to be very low this year 
in comparison with 1936 and 1937. In Louis- 
iana, up until June, business had been as 
good as it was in 1936 and 1937, but we 
noticed a decided decrease showing up in 
June, and this is not a seasonable decrease. 
It is caused by the general conditions that 
exist throughout the nation, particularly by 
the industrial trade hedging, laying off em- 
ployees, cutting wages, and the unrest caused 
by penny-ante strikes, which, in turn, are 
caused by a bunch of “red” organizers who 
are even going so far as to try to organize 
household help, city firemen, truck drivers 
etc. 

We believe that, if Washington would get 
its house in order, with the low stocks in 
almost all lines, we could expect an early 
revival of all business. We are in much bet- 
ter shape to come back than we were in 
1932. Money is easy to get. On account of 
stocks being low, the least spurt will start 
all manufacturers to work, and with a very 
little co-operation on the part of the Ad- 
ministration we could look for a sharp up- 
ward trend in markets as a whole. 





Freighter Returns to Service as 


Eastern Market Improves 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 23.—After an 
85-day lay-up, the freighter Charles Christen- 
son was due to go back into service for the 
Arrow Line during the last week in July, ac- 
cording to Sudden & Christenson, local agents. © 
Improvement in the intercoastal lumber trade 
was said to have made it possible for the 
freighter to return to operation, and for the 
resumption of weekly joint service by the 
Quaker and California Eastern lines. The 
Charles Christenson was scheduled to lift a 
full cargo of five million feet of lumber in 
Seattle, Tacoma, Willapa Harbor and Colum- 
bia River, for, Brooklyn, New York and New- 
ark direct. 
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Unique Western 
Operation Takes Mill 
To Timber 


PRINEVILLE, OreE., July 23.—If the usual way 
isn’t good enough, try another way. Thus it 
was at the sawmill operation of the Alexander- 
Yawkey Lumber Co., here, manufacturer of 
Ochoco soft pine. The company has taken its 
mill to the timber instead of hauling the logs 
to the mill. As J. F. Daggett, general manager 
of the company, said to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“Tt is an unorthodox 
operation.” However, to 
all appearances, it is an 
efficient low-cost method. 
With the logs once in a 
properly managed, mod- 
ern sawmill, there is 
little variation in costs. 





J. F. DAGGETT, 
Prineville, Ore.; 
General Manager 





Log transportation is an 
exceedingly heavy item 
of expense which often 
varies greatly owing to 
the distance of log haul 
and conditions. 

Supplying logs for the 
operation seemed to Mr. 
Daggett to be the point 
where the greatest sav- 
ings could be made. He evolved the plan of 
eliminating the usually necessary railroad or 
truck transportation system and built a sawmill 
with no log pond and the green chain thirteen 
miles away. The logging operation has no buck- 
ers in the woods and no railroad or truck road. 
Trees are yarded direct to the mill with two 
huge, RD8 Caterpillar tractors. 

The unique sawmill operation is a movable 
plant, constructed in units or sections but equip- 
ped with standard sawmill machinery, including 
an 8-ft. band mill, edger, trimmer etc. The 
planing mill, yard and general offices at Prine- 
ville, thirteen miles from the mill, are in a com- 








Carrier is shown bringing load of green lumber 
chain at Prineville to be carefully 
stacked on yard where drying conditions are ideal 


from green 


munity which has waited twenty 
years for the development of its 
timber resources. 

The company’s timber, a forest 
of excellent Ponderosa pine, ad- 
joins the Ochoco National Forest. 
The Alexander-Yawkey Lumber 
Co. is a well balanced operation 
from the woods to the shipping 
shed, planned on the known ca- 
pacity of the big tractors to yard 
the logs in tree lengths to the mill 
which produces 25 million feet an- 
nually. The operation at the pres- 
ent, to which another unit may 
be added, is on a year around 
two-shift plan. The timber is ex- 
cellent quality and size, averaging 
four logs to a thousand feet. The 
mill cuts 100,000 feet per day or 
50,000 feet per shift. The tractors 
are equipped with large lights 
and are operated on both shifts, 
as are the mill and the trucks 
which haul the lumber from the 
mill to finishing plant and to the yard storage. 

The sawmill is powered by a combination of 
diesel and steam. The diesel power, driving the 
main part of the plant, is furnished by two 
eight-cylinder Caterpillar engines. The steam 
power is used for the shotgun feed, dragsaw, 
nigger, and for the operation of three small 
steam engines which drive auxiliary units for 
the light plant, trimmer and transfer. The diesel 
power plant was installed for several reasons, 
among which was the saving on water, which is 
scarce at times in the semi-arid country, and 
also because of the ease in moving the plant. 


Can Set Up in Three Weeks 


The mill will have to be moved every year or 
so to keep it within yarding distance of the 
timber. Mr. Daggett estimated that the mill can 
be moved to a prepared site and set up ready to 
operate in about three weeks. The mill should 
not be confused with the portable or semi-port- 
able type. It has full standard equipment but 
is built compactly in sections. 

Back of the mill, transfers carry the lumber as 
cut, since there is no grading at the mill, to the 
load assembling unit where it is segregated into 
truck loads. Here, the trucks, equipped with 
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power rolls, back up with the tail end under the 
end of the load of lumber. The power rolls 
transfer the load to the truck body where it is 
chained on and the driver is away within two 
minutes. The lumber is transported quickly 
over a good road to the transfer table in the 
yard at Prineville. Here, by the same method 
the trucks back up to the skids and the loads 
are transferred to the bunks mounted on the 
transfer chains. There is ample storage to take 
care of the night shift production as the green 
chain is operated only during the day. 

A Moore unstacker elevates the truck load to 
the green chain for grading and sorting. The 
common grades are cut double thickness at the 
mill and resawn at the planing mill. 


Gerlinger carriers are used to transport the 
segregated packages from the green chain to 
the yard or from the yard to the factory and 
loading shed. The yard and finishing plant site 
covers an area of 150 acres of high, level ground, 





An interior view of the planing mill at Prineville. 
The planing mill is thirteen miles away from the 
sawmill and timber. Note the elimination of posts 
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LEFT 


A typical stand of the 
company's Ochoco soft 
pine 


CENTER 


Detail of dressed lum- 


ber in shed 


RIGHT 


Testing lumber before 


shipment for moisture 
content. An example of 
the routine followed to 


assure quality lumber 





supplying excellent drying conditions. 

The planing mill and loading sheds are built 
flat on the ground and all machines are mounted 
on solid concrete foundations. The planing 
mill and shed floors slope gently toward the 
loading track. Arch-rib construction of the 
buildings eliminates the use of posts. The plan- 
ing mill is 109x340 ft., and the adjoining loading 
shed is 62x324 ft. 

At the sawmill plant in the woods, the camp 
houses are mounted on skids for ease in moving. 
These are single family houses but unmarried 


men are bunked three to each house. The houses 
are modern in equipment and all are painted 
white with an attractive trim. 

The new operation was planned a year ago. 
Construction started last October and the saw- 
mill was in operation in January. The company 
now has a nice stock of clean, bright lumber 
coming into fine shipping condition. 

Prior to the organization of the Alexander- 
Yawkey-Lumber Co., Mr. Daggett was asso- 
ciated with the Ewauna Box Co., Klamath 
Falls, for many years. He is thoroughly ac- 





quainted with the part of the country around 
Prineville and his plan of operation, woods and 
sawmill, finishing plant, offices and sale, all un- 
der one head, is a tribute to his wealth of ex- 
perience. 

The company is owned by lumbermen and 
business men of long experience and its princi- 
pals are familiar figures in the lumber industry. 
Ben Alexander and C. C. Yawkey, both of 
Wausau, Wis., are president and vice president, 
respectively, and Mr. Daggett is a vice presi- 
dent as well as being general manager. 





Wood Used for Shed to Hold 
15 Million Feet 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 25.—The largest 
lumber storage buildings erected in England in 
80 years, according to the London Times, were 
recently completed for use at the wharves of 
Messrs. James Latham (Ltd.), at Leeside, Clap- 
ton, E., 123-year-old London firm. 

The sheds, erected on concrete foundations, 
of Australian jarrah and Canadian Douglas fir, 
have a storage capacity of over 15,000,000 board 
feet. of lumber, and are built under the new 
London County Council regulations regarding 
maximum stresses which became effective last 
January. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Council has set 800 pounds per 
square inch for “non-graded” European soft- 
woods using extreme fibre stress in bending as 
descriptive base, while Douglas fir and long- 
leaf pine are designated as “graded timber” 
at 1,200 pounds per square inch bending stress. 

The main posts of the shed support the roof 
trusses and are 9x9-inch. The crane posts and 
beams are 12x12-inch. While actual figures on 
the cost of construction are not yet available, 
the use of wood was found to be far less ex- 
pensive than steel, and, in addition, construc- 
tion proceeded more quickly. 

Mr. Latham declared at the formal opening 
of the sheds that the wood building was hot 
as great an insurance risk as steel or concrete, 
and stated that insurance companies consider 
timber beams, solid timber supports and sub- 
stantial timber structures to be a better fire 
risk than either of these materials. He empha- 
sized this by saying that when a fire broke out 
at the office in Curtain Road in 1913, the 12x12- 


inch timbers were found to be merely charred, 
and, with the half-inch charred wood sawn off, 
the beams were used again in the reconstruc- 
tion of the building. 

The employing of lumber in these large sheds 
is serving as an excellent demonstration to all 
England of the quality and desirability of tim- 
ber as a construction material. 





Fresno Bridge Pre-fabricated 
With Connectors 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 25.—Efficient and 
inexpensive factory-fabricated timber bridges 
can be designed, produced and erected under the 
same procedure customarily allowed with steel 
bridge structures, by means of TECO con- 
nectors. The latest addition to this type of 
structure is an interesting new 90-foot span re- 
cently purchased by the Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia, supervisors to replace a bridge washed 
out this spring northeast of Fresno. Cost of 
the new bridge was only about $3 per square 
foot of roadway. 

The new bridge is from a standard design 
prepared by T. K. May, structural engineer of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 
is a through truss design with a 20-foot road- 
way intended for an H-15 loading. All timbers, 
of select structural Douglas fir, except stringers 
and decking, have been treated by the American 
Lumber & Treating Co., at the Weed (Calif.) 
plant with 10-pound creosote-oil treatment. 
About 40,000 feet of lumber is required for 
the bridge itself. Timbers for the bridge have 
been furnished’ and completely prefabricated by 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., at Wendling, Ore. 


Explains FHA "Procedure" 


on Insured Loans 


HELENA, Mont., July 23.—W. J. Howard, 
manager of the Montana Retail Lumbermens 
Association, which maintains its headquarters 
in the Union Bank building, here, recently sent 
out to members of his group a four-page dis- 
cussion on how the FHA arrives at the amount 
and term of an insured loan. The material pre- 
pared by Mr. Howard enables the dealer to suc- 
cessfully advise applicants on evaluating their 
property and construction in order to secure the 
maximum loan insurance consideration. 

“We have presented an outline of the prin- 
ciples involved,” Mr. Howard said, “to give 
a picture of the FHA side of the question, Our 
outline describes how the ratings of the bor- 
rower, location, property and mortgage pattern 
are reached.” 





Tows 6 Million Feet of Logs 


Tacoma, WAsH., July 23.—One of the larg- 
est, if not the largest, log tow ever taken on 
the Pacific Coast, was completed here last week 
when the tugboat J. B. Morgan, Capt. S. Sal- 
vasen, brought in a million and a half feet 
of spruce logs for the Sizer & Co. box factory 
here. The tow extended for 600 miles. Capt. 
Salvasen started his tow, 20 days before his 
arrival here, from the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
beyond the north end of Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, with three huge log cribs 
totaling more than 6,000,000 feet. He left one 
raft in Vancouver, B. C., and the other in 
Anacortes, Wash., on his way down the coast. 











O. S. Conwell in front of first house built 
on tract outside of Pontiac, Mich. 


Just across the road that marks the 
eastern corporate limit of Pontiac, Mich., 
is a wooded tract of gently rolling land 
containing 197 acres, on which a develop- 
ment in low-cost housing for Pontiac 
factory workers is in progress. A de- 
velopment somewhat similar to it is 
taking place in the vicinity of 167th and 
Halsted Sts. in Harvey, Ill. Both devel- 
opments operate on the principle of pro- 
ducing houses without basements, com- 
pletely finished on the outside, and unfin- 
ished or only partly finished on the inside, 
and offering them to buyers who are will- 
ing to complete the interiors with mate- 
rials and equipment which they themselves 
will apply. An alternate procedure in 
both cases is the offering of various items 
such as finished floors, interior trim, 
hardware, installation of wall and ceiling 
materials and decorating, and plumbing 
and heating connections and fixtures at 
fixed prices and terms in addition to the 
base price and terms for the fundamental 
structural unit. With the exception of 
a few minor’ structural details and differ- 
ences in production methods, the develop- 
ments are quite similar. 

The Pontiac tract is divided into lots 
varying from %4 to % acre, depending 
on topography, shape and location. All 
of the houses are 24x20 feet, and floor 
plans are identical. Variations in style 
and location of front entrances, and use 
of dormers provide individuality in ap- 
pearance without departing from Cape 
Cod design. Foundations are six poured 





First house in Pontiac development to be 
sold and occupied by owners 
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Develop Elementary House 
For Small-Income Buyer 


cement blocks extending below the frost 
line. Double 2x6 sills anchored to the 
foundation blocks extend around the 
house, and through the middle across the 
short dimension. Floor joists of 2x6, 
spaced 16 inches on center are nailed to 
the sills. Wall and partition studs are 
2x4, spaced 16 inches on center, resting 
on 2x4 sills, and topped with 2x4 plates. 
Applied horizontally to the studs is 6-inch 
sheathing. A layer of paper is placed 
between the sheathing and 6-inch siding. 
Roofing is hexagonal asphalt shingle. 
The outside of each house is fully 
painted, windows are in place and glazed, 
front and back door are hung and 
equipped with hardware, entrance light 
on the outside and house numbers are 
installed, and terracing to the base of 
the siding is completed. The chimney is 








House with steeper roof pitch and interior 
stairway provides space for future bed- 
rooms 


finished with coping. The exterior of 
each house requires no further treatment. 

On the inside, only rough floors are 
provided. Wall studs are faced with 
Celotex to ceiling height, and ceiling high 
partition studs are faced on both sides with 
Celotex. Roof rafters are exposed, and 
only ceiling joists are provided. No in- 
terior doors are provided, window hard- 
ware is omitted, and no inside window 
or door casing or trim, of any kind is 
included. Rough wiring, rough plumb- 
ing, a septic tank, toilet stool and kitchen 
sink are in place, and the chimney is 
cement block with openings at appropri- 
ate heights from the floor to receive stove 
pipes. 

The price of this fundamental struc- 
ture is $1850, including the lot. Terms 
include a down payment with the balance 
at the rate of $30 a month for a period 
not to exceed five years. The base price 
also includes a well for water supply. 
Further refinements can be purchased 
with the house, so that for $2500 full 
bath, running water, heater, kitchen cup- 
boards, clothes closets, interior trim, fin- 


ished floors, hardware, and finished walls 
and ceilings except for wall paper can be 
had; or the owner can, at his own con- 
venience or financial ability, purchase and 
install needed refinements himself. Thus, 
while the owner may move into a house 
unfinished on the inside, the outside is 
complete and conforms to an established 
standard of appearance for the com- 
munity. 

Five houses have been completed and 
sold, and others are in process of con- 
struction. Behind the move is Fred 
Wardell, president of the Eureka Vacuum 
Co., Detroit, and the Auburn Develop- 
ment Co. The architect is W. E. Thulin, 
and the construction superintendent is 
W.C. Scott. Sales are under the direc- 
tion of O. S. Conwell. 

One of the houses is built with a 
sharper roof pitch than the others to pro- 
vide unfinished attic space which can be 
improved to provide two additional 
rooms, or one bedroom, a large closet and 
a cedar closet. In this house, the attic 
is rough-floored, and a stairway is pro- 
vided. Monthly payments of $35 for the 
basic unit will purchase it. 

“With one house complete, we adver- 
tised it for inspection,” said O. S. Con- 
well, “and had 15,000 visitors on the 
opening day, a Sunday. We have thought 
this whole thing out on a basis of pro- 
duction line construction. I went down 
with a lot of others in the big crash in 
1929, and finally reached a place where 
I was very glad to go to work on a pro- 
duction line in one of our local automo- 
bile factories. I did a lot of thinking 
about production in those days, and came 
to the conclusion that to get low-cost 
housing, the building industry would 
have to turn out houses on-a production 
basis. 

“We've got the design of these houses 
down to a point where we can carry away 
all the scrap material that accumulates 
on one of them in two bushel baskets. 
We cut none of our framing lumber and 
very little of our rough flooring, siding 





Similar to original house except front gable 


is used instead of two small dormers 
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Unfinished Interiors Enable Purchasers 
of These Small Homes to Apply Finish 


and Refinements Themselves or Buy 
Them From Builders at Unit Prices 


and sheathing. Sheets of 4x8 Celotex fit 
in place without cutting. We operate on 
a production line basis, each carpenter 
following the other, and doing a particu- 
lar operation or short series of operations. 
Going steadily, and with enough volume 
ahead, my present trained crew can turn 
out one house a day. We could gear up 
and expand the crews to turn out four 
houses a day economically. What we are 
really doing is building a “model T” 
house with not enough profit in the con- 
struction to make building one or two of 
them profitable. We figure that profit 
must come from quantity production and 
from selling lots. If you look at it from 
the viewpoint of a real estate man we 
are for the first time selling a fully im- 
proved low-cost lot, that is, a lot with 
a house on it. Again, from a realtor’s 
standpoint, a building lot does no one any 
good unless it has a house on it, and does 
the community no good unless the house 
conforms to a definite standard suitable 
for the neighborhood. 

“It takes about two minutes to drive 
your own car from here to downtown 
Pontiac, and bus service is available a 
quarter of a mile up the road. As soon 
as we get a few more families here, busses 
will be routed right up to the develop- 
ment. The public school is located a half 
mile away, and six lots have been re- 
served for stores. Out of this tract of 
197 acres we are getting 400 lots.” 

At the intersection of 167th and Hal- 
sted streets in Harvey, IIl., stands a new 
house similar to those in Pontiac in de- 
sign, construction and appointments. It 
was financed by the Percy Wilson Mort- 
gage and Realty Corp., and built by the 
Realty Corporation of Chicago. John N. 
Van Zanten of Homewood, IIl., was the 
contractor. This house, slightly larger 
than the Pontiac houses, measures 26x20 
feet, and is built on cedar posts set below 
the frost line. Wall and partition studs 


are left bare, and no plumbing, wiring or 
fixtures of any kind are provided. Siding 
is wavy asbestos shingle, and a crushed 
stone walkway is provided to the front 





Rear view of Harvey, Ill., house 
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General view of lane 
along which first ten 
houses in Pontiac 
development are be- 
ing completed 





entrance. In other respects the construc- 
tion of this and the Pontiac houses are 
identical. The Harvey house also in- 
cludes a well. 

In Harvey the basic house costs $1975, 
plus the cost of refinements up to $2975 
for a complete house comparable to those 
in Pontiac. An example of how the costs 
increase is afforded in the following quo- 






Front view of house in Harvey, Ill. Note 
similarity to Pontiac house design 
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Floor plan of Harvey, Ill., house. House 
is two feet longer, and plan almost iden- 
tical to that used in Pontiac 


tations for refinements. Interior walls 
and trim cost $433, and require a down 
payment of $65, and monthly payments of 
$5. Finished flooring is priced at $69, 
with terms of $35 down and payments of 
$1 a month. Interior decorating will be 
furnished for $169 at $25 down and $2 a 
month, and running water connections 
and inside plumbing and fixtures are 
priced at $329 with corresponding initial 
and monthly payments. 

Casimir Skorpinski, who maintains a 
desk in the house, and is in charge of 
showing it, stated that on the opening 





day, with no publicity other than an an- 
nouncement in a daily paper on the day 
preceding, several hundred visitors in- 
spected the project. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-29 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 


Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 1926- 

1929 1936 1937 July 

AREA— Avg. Avge. Avg. 1938 

ME adits od Frame 82.7 68.4 79.0 82.2 

Brick 87.0 72.4 85.1 85.3 

Baltimore ...... Frame 107.2 80.9 88.8 92.1 

Brick 112.0 85.8 93.2 95.0 

Birmingham ....Frame 91.7 ... 80.5 86.4 

Brick 96.7 ... 86.4 89.6 

SOD. «0's waa wnat Frame 116.3 87.9 103.3 103.4 

Brick 120.3 94.2 110.5 109.0 

ROOM 65s Sate Frame 109.2 97.2 104.8 107.7 

: Brick 114.2 102.9 110.7 110.3 

Cincinnati ..-Frame 100.5 84.5 98.8 98.6 


105.0 89.9 106.1 102.3 
Cleveland ...... Frame 107.2 91.7 105.1 105.9 


Brick 113.4 98.8 112.3 109.9 
ae ee Frame 103.1 82.5 89.9 91.9 
Brick 107.3 87.1 95.2 93.0 
SONG neo osc 6 os Frame _ 95.0 so Saae Rene 
Brick 99.7 .... 113.7 110.0 
Detroit ... ..-Frame 103.3 80.6 93.9 96.3 


Brick 108.4 85.9 100.7 100.8 
Kansas City....Frame 100.3 ... 95.8 101.2 
Brick 106.5 .. 104.4 107.2 
Los Angeles.....Frame 92.7 ... 93.4 87.8 
Brick > sae 97.3 94.3 


-Frame 92.8 88.6 101.6 100.5 
Brick 98.2 93.6 107.6 106.5 


New Orleans....Frame 93.3 73.4 83.4 86.8 
Brick 96.3 78.8 87.0 87.9 


New York City.Frame 133.3 96.4 110.5 119.3 
B 138.4 101.8 115.8 121.1 


Frame 100.3 88.7 91.4 93.9 


Minneapolis ... 


Philadelphia .... 


Brick 106.3 95.5 98.0 98.4 
Pittsburgh ..... Frame 113.3 92.8 109.8 113.2 
Brick 118.8 100.4 117.5 116.8 
St. BOwis... 0.2052 Frame 118.6 91.0 98.2 103.3 
Brick 121.1 99.1 106.5 107.4 


San Francisco...Frame 87.7 86.5 96.7 97.5 
Brick 93.7 95.6 104.3 105.4 
ON “nso ives Frame 84.5 79.8 92.6 95.4 
Brick 92.2 86.5 103.5 103.4 
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This floor plan is used in all the Pontiac 
houses, and exteriors are varied in treat- 
ment 
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Good Buildings and Modern 


Conveniences on This Farm 
Are Paying Investment 


Comfort and convenience on the farm are being demonstrated 
daily to many visitors at the modern electric farm owned by 
E. C. Long, and occupied and managed by Howard Clayton, 
The farm, comprising 100 acres, is located four miles from 
U. S. Route 34, west of Montgomery, Ill., a suburb of Aurora. 
The farm and all of its buildings are open for public inspection 
from 1 p. m. to 7 p. m., and both Mr. and Mrs. Clayton are 
cordial in their reception of visitors, and enthusiastic in their 
explanation of the manner in which electrification has promoted 
economy, convenience, health and efficiency, and eliminated the 
drudgery in the home and in the barns and fields. This is no 
“gadget” farm or museum of modern appliances, nor is it a 
“rich man’s plaything” filled with extravagant luxuries. The 
home is a simple, two-story, frame dwelling, not differing in 





Howard Clayton, the manager, and a fine team of four-year olds 


exterior appearance from others in the community. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clayton and their bright, healthy one-year old son are a 
typical modern farm family, unassuming, interested in their 
work and their home, and happy with the comforts that modern 
science has made available to them. There is a “homey” atmos- 
phere about the premises, and a complete lack of the “profes- 
sional demonstration”’ that one usually encounters. Visitors from 
other farms must invariably be impressed with the thought that 
they are calling on neighbors who are glad to see them, and 
whose opportunities for creating comfortable living conditions 
are no greater than their own. 

Entering the wide driveway through an open Rowe Cant-Sag 
gate, the first feature that catches one’s attention is a Cetron 
Automatic Photo Electric Cell with Superior Shur-Lok Holo- 
phone widespread yard light mounted on a pole near the center 
of the yard between the house and barn. This equipment pro- 
vides any desired amount of light to facilitate early morning and 
late evening work. 


CORN CRIB HAS WORTHWHILE FEATURES 


Taking the buildings in the order in which they were in- 
spected, the corn crib, in addition to being equipped with elec- 
tric lights, has several worthwhile features of interest to retail 
lumbermen who are called on to design and supply the material 
for such structures. This crib is a two-story affair, painted 
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Electrically lighted 
corn crib and granary 
has concrete floor 








white, and covered with wood shingles. A concrete driveway 
with 15-inch high concrete curbs extending to the outer walls 
runs the length of the building. The ends are boarded solidly. 
The cement surfaces between the driveway and the outer walls 
form the floors of the cribs. The inside walls are 6-inch boards 
applied to 2x4-inch studs, and separated 1% inches. Outside 
walls are 6-inch boards, laid closer together, and with the edges 
beveled to the weather at 45 degree angles, top and bottom. 
Natural cross-ventilation is thus provided, while rain and snow 
are kept out. Slide doors suspended on overhead track are in- 
stalled at each end of the driveway. The upper floor contains 
solid bins for grain, and an elevator will be installed soon to 
carry the grain up. | 


HOG HOUSE EFFICIENTLY DESIGNED 


The hog house, also electrically lighted, is somewhat similar 
in design. It is a two-story structure with a cement driveway 
through the middle of the first level. The drive extends at the 
same grade to one wall, and the space between is partitioned 
off for hogs. In the wall at six-foot height are several top-hung, 
inswinging windows. Sometime during the summer this space 
will be subdivided to provide a farrowing pen. The other side 
of the drive terminates in a 15-inch high curb that extends to 
the outer wall. This space contains the feed bins. At the 
base of the inside wall, just above the 15-inch curb, are slide 
doors through which feed is conveyed by gravity to containers 
that are carried across the driveway to the pens. Feed bins are 
lined throughout with Sisalkraft. Roof is steel truss with gal- 
vanized corrugated roofing. 

In an annex to the barn is a Prater 5 h. p. hammermill, where 








Hog house. Note slide doors at base of feed bins, just above 
concrete curb 
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all of the feed used on the farm is ground. In this building are 
two new box stalls, and storage space for miscellaneous ma- 
chinery, which includes a portable electric motor with 100 feet 
of weatherproof cable to give the motor mobility for use in 
silo-filling, wood-cutting, etc. 


BROODER HOUSE HAS CONTROLLED LIGHTING 


The brooder house is particularly interesting. It is equipped 
with an Ilco Perfection electric brooder. Of this, Mr. Clayton 
remarked, “We lost only eight out of 300 chicks, which is a fine 
record. Here is how it works,” he said, as we approached the 
control box mounted on the wall near the door. 

“This is on an electric clock control. I set the stops for the 
time I want the various light changes to take place, and, as 
the time comes, they trip and throw the bulbs on or off as re- 
quired. Those two bulbs are 500-watt, ultra-violet C-X lamps, 
and the other two are just ordinary bulbs. The ultra-violets are 
turned on about sunset. At roosting time, they go out, and 
the dim lights come on for about 10 minutes while the chickens 
are getting settled for the night. Then they switch off. The 
ultra-violets come on and off at any desired times in the morn- 
ing. All I have to do is set the stops some time during each 
day.” 


BARN YARD HAS FLOOR OF OLD TIES 


Possibly suggestive to retail lumbermen is a treatment that 
Mr. Clayton is applying to the barn yard. The whole yard was 
carefully graded with a team and scraper. From a railroad 
where the ties were being replaced, Mr. Clayton obtained the 
discarded ties. When the grading of the yard was completed, 





Rear View of Farm Home 
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the old ties were laid solidly over the entire area, and the inter- 
stices were filled with sand. 


“This,” said Mr. Clayton, “will give me a yard easy to keep 
clean, always dry and sanitary, and will be very easy on the 
animals, since it will be resilient. It is also safe. The animals 
won’t scrape their hides on it, and develop sores.” 


Entering the house through a screen door equipped with an 
electric flytrap, and going into the basement, one sees a 67- 
gallon electric water heater, an electric washer, a large warm 
air furnace, and an automatic water pumping system to supply 
running water throughout the house. All of the electric wires 
are in conduit and pipe, and a neat panel board contains the 
control boxes. Floor and walls are concrete. 


KITCHEN HAS ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES 


The kitchen was demonstrated by Mrs. Clayton, whose house- 
work for the day was completed shortly after lunch time. The 
house was immaculate, and Mrs. Clayton, with leisure time for 
the afternoon, was amusing the baby and listening to the radio. 
Here is one farm boy who is not just going to “grow up.” He 
will be reared with all the care and attention that city parents 
have the time to give a child. The kitchen, equipped with mod- 
ern cabinets, has a Thor electric ironer, Westinghouse Economo 
cooker, Mixmaster, General Electric dishwasher, Frigidaire re- 
frigerator, Westinghouse electric stove, and a ventilating fan 
in the transom of the door. Indirect lighting, conveniently lo- 
cated outlets, an electric clock, and linoleum on the floor com- 
plete the appointments. In the dining room we found a coffee 
maker, toaster, waffle iron, sewing machine and 14-inch oscil- 
lating fan, all electrically operated. Mrs. Clayton showed us a 
vacuum cleaner, and Mr. Clayton vouchsafed the information 
that he even had an electric razor, which, after some practice, 
he would not trade for any of the older shaving implements. 


FIND INVESTMENT IS PAYING ONE 


In answer to a question, Mrs. Clayton said that she could 
think of no possible convenience available to a city housewife 
that she did not have, and both she and Mr. Clayton agreed 
that the investment that had been made was paying for itself, 
Mr. Clayton adding that all you have to do is go the whole route 
in order to get the advantage of low rates. 

“Just a few electric conveniences would be costly,” he said, 
“but when you use enough current to get the low rate, you 
actually save money.” 


On leaving, we noticed the back door and the window in the 


entryway. Both were fully weatherstripped, as, according to 
Mr. Clayton, were all the windows and outside doors. 












June Building Continued in 
Upward Direction 


Reversing the usual seasonal trend, building 
contracts awarded in the 37 eastern States dur- 
ing the month of June were larger in dollar 
volume than in any previous month of this year, 
according to F. W. Dodge Corporation. The 
June total of $167,485,000 was 4 percent ahead 
of the May, 1938, figure, although 23 percent 
behind June of last year. 

Residential building contracts in June, 
amounting to $85,682,000, were also larger than 
for any previous month this year, being 3 per- 
cent ahead of May, and only 8 percent behind 
June of last year. Since June, 1937, had the 
second largest residential contract volume of 
any month in 1937, the record of June, 1938, 
indicates continuous, though gradual, upward 
progress. Out of fifteen districts included in 
F. W. Dodge Corporation’s entire territory, five 
showed residential building contract increases 
over June of last year, four showed decreases 
of less than 5 percent, two had decreases be- 
tween 5 and 10 percent, and only four had de- 
creases amounting to more than 10 percent. 

Non-residential building contracts, amounting 
to $81,803,000 in June, ran 5 percent ahead of 
May, but 35 percent behind June of last year. 
Heavy engineering construction, of the public 


works and utilities classifications, which is ex- 
pected to increase greatly in the coming months 
under the stimulus of the new Federal spending 
program, amounted to only $83,521,000 in June, 
being 32 percent less than the May figure and 
16 percent under the figure for June of last 
year, The grand total of all building and engi- 
neering work recorded last month was $251,- 
006,000, which was down 11 percent from the 
May figure and down 21 percent from June of 
last year. 

The accumulated total of building and engi- 
neering contracts for the first half of this year 
is $1,294,272,000, being the highest for a simi- 
lar period of any year since 1931, with the single 
exception of last year. 





NEW FREIGHT CARS installed in service by 
Class I railroads in the first six months of 
1938 totaled 6,260, the Association of American 
Railroads has announced. In the same period 
last year, 34,187 new freight cars were 
put in service, and in the same period in 
1936 there were 11,604. Class I railroads on 
July 1, this year, had 5,021 new freight cars 
on order, compared with 42,624 on July 1, 
1937, and 28,089 on July 1, 1936. On June 1, 
this year, 4,484 new freight cars were on order. 
New freight cars leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 





Steel's Vision of Future of 
Housing 


San Francisco, CAuir., July 23.—A super 
San Francisco of 1999, centered around hilltop 
communities of forty-story apartment houses, 
will be shown in miniature in a moving 
diorama in the U. S. Steel exhibit at the 1939 
Golden Gate International Exposition, accord- 
ing to announcement of Ambrose Diehl, presi- 
dent of Columbia Steel Co., subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel. 


As envisioned by Steel’s engineers, elevated 
highways with spiral ramps will lead to lower 
levels, which will be laid out in super-blocks 
with low-cost homes of steel and three-story 
apartment houses. Super blocks in the com- 
mercial areas of the city in 1999, as shown in 
the diorama, will each have one skyscraper, 
surrounded by one-story shops. Ramps will 
give access to basement parking areas. Fac- 
tories in the industrial areas will be built 
around the perimeter of the super blocks, with 
interior space set aside for gardens and 
parking. 

The San Francisco of the future will be a 
part of the corporation’s exhibit in the Mines, 
Metals and Machinery building on Treasure 
Island, 
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Building Makes Widespread Gains 


Pennsylvania Home Building 
Highest in Eight Years 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 25.—Home build- 
ing in Pennsylvania has reached its highest 
point in eight years, according to C. J. Ryan, 
vice president in charge of the mortgage loari 
division of Investors Syndicate. A decline of 
3.78 percent in home building costs per person, 
the first decline in two years, has helped ad- 
vance building. 

“In a new nationwide survey,” Mr. Ryan 
stated, “Pennsylvania's twenty-three cities, 
whose population comprised 41.05 percent of 
that State, ranked seventh in. forty-one States 
and Washington, D. C., in point of the number 
of persons provided with new housing and in 
the total value of new construction.” 

The report was based on a housing survey 
made by his company in 310 cities containing 
over a third of the nation’s population. It is 
believed by Mr. Ryan that Pennsylvania will 
continue to forge ahead in home building activi- 
ties because residential construction has not yet 
caught up with the estimated increase in pop- 
ulation. 





Eminent German Architect 
Takes Cooper Union 


Chair 


New York, July 25.—Dr. Paul Zucker, au- 
thority on art and architecture, and a prominent 
practicing architect in Germany until his volun- 
tary exile eight months ago, has been appointed 
a member of the faculty of the Cooper Union 
Art Schools, it is anounced by Guy Gayler 
Clark, art director of the Union. He will oc- 
cupy the chair of architectural history. 

A professor of the history of architecture at 
the State Academy for the Figurative Arts, and 
dean of the faculty of fine arts in the University 
of Lessing, Berlin, since 1918, Dr. Zucker lost 
both chairs when the Nazi regime came into 
power in 1933. All avenues of endeavor in his 
special fields were closed to him about a year 
ago. Dr. Zucker designed and built more than 
forty country houses in an exclusive suburban 
section of Berlin, many of which are now the 
residences of important Nazi officials. 

Dr. Zucker said that, although the Nether- 
lands are showing the way today in the field 
of low-cost housing, American architects have 
done outstanding work in this field. He pre- 
dicted that the genius and originality of Amer- 
ican architects would eventually solve the low- 
cost housing problem in the United States. 





Producers Council Furthers 
Ideals of Better Building 


New York, N. Y., July 25.—The Produc- 
ers’ Council, (Inc.), affiliated with The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, is composed of 
more than fifty leading manufacturers of home 
building materials and equipment. It has as 
its purpose co-operation with the A. I. A., 
architects, engineers, contractors and builders, 
the press and the public, in furthering the high- 
est ideals in architecture, construction and 
equipment. 

The council endeavors to provide facilities 
for study, discussion and solution of mutual 
problems of those in the home building field; 
it strives to improve materials and their uses 
and promotes research, adoption and standardi- 
zation of materials. Offices are maintained at 
122 East 42nd St., New York City, under the 
direction of Marshall Adams. Russell G. 
Creviston of the Crane Co., Chicago, is presi- 
dent of the organization. 

The general purposes of the council, which 
was supplemented about two years ago by a 


merger with the Manufacturers’ Housing Pro- 
motion Council organized to foster model home 
exhibits and home shows, include activities de- 
signed to stimulate sound construction and the 
use of quality materials. An example of this 
is the “More House For Your Money” cam- 
paign, widely used. Activities of this kind are 
financed on a voluntary basis by those members 
of the council interested in them. 





Home Building in Chicago and 
Suburbs Mounts Rapidly 


Activity in the building field in both Chicago 
and sixty-six nearby suburban communities dur- 
ing June mounted rapidly, it is shown by con- 
struction permits. For the first time since last 
October, the suburban area marked up a $3,- 
000,000-month. The exact figure was $3,052,- 
930, which is 50 percent better than May’s total 
of $2,037,876. Permits for building in Chicago 
issued in June reached $1,833,150 to make a 
total figure of $4,886,080. 

The increase in the sixty-six communities is 
due in a large measure to the gain in home 
building. Building commissioners in the outly- 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SMALL HOUSE PLANS 


In response to increasing de- 
mand for plans of small homes 
that can be built for $1,500 to $2,- 
500, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
had specially prepared a series of 
six such plans. These will appear 
on the regular house plan inserts 
in issues of the next few months. 
Complete blueprints, specifications 
and list of materials for each of 
these plans can be purchased from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Watch for these low-cost-house 
plans! 





ing towns reported 253 homes started in June 
that will have a combined cost of $1,808,287. 
This compares favorably with the 199 new 
homes valued at $1,460,922 recorded in May of 
this year. Alterations, additions and repairs to 
homes in the suburban district contributed 
$270,283 to the June total, an increase from 
May’s $249,106. 

A few of the communities with noteworthy 
home construction in June were Evergreen Park 
with twenty-four houses costing $120,000; 
Winnetka with six valued at $115,400; Ham- 
mond, Ind., with twenty dwellings costing $98,- 
650; Highland Park with eleven worth $95,570, 
and Hinsdale, five for $95.000. 





Southern Indiana Construction 
Shows Decided Upswing 


EvANSVILLE, INp., July 25.—Home construc- 
tion here has gained during the past few 
weeks, local builders have reported. More 
estimating is being done by some dealers in 
building materials than at any other time this 
year, and several contracts, which have been 
“hanging fire” for months, have been closed. 
Prospects for the second half of 1938 are re- 
garded as bright. 

Reports from many of the smaller cities 
and towns in the tri-State area are that the 
building outlook has improved, and in more 
encouraging than it has been any previous time 
this year. 


To Show Miniature Models of 
Low Cost Homes 


Mapison, Wis., July 25.—Twenty-four min- 
iature models of low-cost homes are being con- 
structed here under sponsorship of a joint com- 
mittee of the Madison Small Homes Bureau 
and the Young Men’s Division, Madison and 
Wisconsin foundation. 

The homes are being built to a scale of one- 
fourth inch to the foot, and will average about 
six or eight inches high. After completion 
they will be displayed to promote a campaign 
of building homes in the $3,000 to $6,000 class. 
Mark T. Purcell, executive secretary of the 
bureau, is supervising the project. 

Forty local building contractors have been 
invited tc associate with the Madison Small 
Homes Bureau in carrying out the small-home 
building campaign. One important function of 
the bureau will be the accumulation of accurate 
cost data on low cost homes. Such data can 
be obtained only from contractors. A _ con- 
tractors’ committee of ten has been appointed 
to study the bureau’s invitation. 





House Building Is Brisk in 
Minnesota City 


Du LutH, Minn., July 25.—With twenty-one 
dwellings costing $64,475 started the first twen- 
ty-two days of July, this city is experiencing 
its heaviest July house building since the build- 
ing inspector’s office began keeping records in 
1929. 

The shortage of houses in Duluth has given 
construction an impetus. Forty-two have been 
started since June 1, and the total for the 
year is seventy-nine. The best previous year 
since 1929 was 1934 when thirty-four houses 
costing $53,650 were built. Plans for a num- 
ber of houses are on file at the building 
inspector’s office, and permits expected to be 
issued for them within the next few weeks. 





Huge Los Angeles Housing Pro- 
ject About to Start 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 25.—Activity in 
building and the building trades in Southern 
California has been given great stimulus through 
the announcement of plans for the erection on 
the east side of Los Angeles of the largest rental 
housing project ever undertaken in the United 
States at one time by private ownership. 

The giant -housing project, to be known as 
Wyvernwood, calls for the expenditure of $6.- 
000,000 in the transformation of a 72'%4-acre 
undeveloped tract, located in one of the most 
densely populated sections of the West, into an 
ultra modern residential community. 

To be developed as a single planned-unit, the 
project will include 142 two-story residential 
structures containing 1,102 living units. These 
will be divided into three, four and one-half, and 
six room apartments and flats, with a total of 
4,443 rooms, A retail shopping district is being 
planned in conjunction with the residential de- 
velopment to minimize the shopping problems 
of Wyvernwood occupants. 

Announcement of the awarding of the general 
contract for the construction is expected to be 
made in August, with gound breaking scheduled 
for the first part of September. The architects 
are David J. Witmer and Loyall F. Watson of 
Los Angeles. 

The announcement of the erection of Wyvern- 
wood was taken as one of great importance by 
the building supply trade. Many thousands of 
dollars worth of lumber, cement and other 
materials will go into the construction. Two 
stories high, the buildings will be of heavy frame 
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and stucco exterior. Walls will be completely 
insulated for sound and air conditioning and all 
units will have one-inch hardwood floors with 
a one-inch sub floor—unusually heavy construc- 
tion. 

This is a strictly private project in develop- 
ment, and is being erected by the D. Herbert 
Hostetter Estate, of Los Angeles, according to 
john Griffith, the estate manager. The con- 
struction will be under the supervision of the 
rental housing division of the Federal Housing 
Administration, in accordance with Section 207 
of the National Housing Act. 





Houses Under $4,000 Are Near- 
ly a Third of Total New 
Detached Dwellings 


The house with an under-$4,000 building cost 
has played a very large part in this year’s new 
home building. It is non-existent in three- 
fourths of the very largest cities, and non- 
existent in 24 percent of all the cities of the 
country, including some cities in every popula- 
tion group. But, nevertheless, in 58 percent of 
all the cities of the country it made up at least 
one-fourth of this year’s dwelling construction, 
according to reports made to the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards in a _ special 
inquiry accompanying its thirty-first semi-annual 
survey. 

In 27 percent of the cities of the country the 
house with an under $4,000 building cost con- 
stituted half or more of the home construction 
total. In 10 percent of the cities it made up 
three-quarters of all dwellings built. 

Out of the nation’s entire total of single- 
family dwellings built, three out of every ten 
were under-$4,000 houses, according to these 
reports, covering 230 cities, made as confiden- 
tial reports by the association’s local member 
boards. 

The low-cost house occurs less and less 


frequently as the size of the reporting cities- 


increases, but there is a clear-cut division be- 
tween cities over and under the 500,000 popula- 
tion mark. 

For all cities reporting, the median percent- 
age of dwelling construction in the under- 
$4,000 class is 30 percent. 

In communities having some wunder-$4,000 
construction, 168 cities with a combined popula- 
tion of 12,548,180 gave estimated data as to 
total number of dwellings built. For single 
family houses of every kind in the first five 
months of the year their combined total is 12,395 
houses, or one for every 1,012 persons. For 
under-$4,000 dwellings their combined total is 
5,602 houses, or one for every 2,240 persons. 

In other words, in those cities in which the 
under-$4,000 construction is now possible, this 
type of dwelling appears to account for about 
45 percent of all this year’s new construction. 

As to total number of new single family 
dwellings built in the first five months of the 
year, 244 cities with a combined population of 
20,511,484 reported a total of 18,344 dwellings 
constructed. As above said, 168 of these cities, 
with a combined population of 12,548,180 
estimate their total as 5,602 houses in the 
under-$4,000 class. Thus the under-$4,000 house 
appears numerically to represent 31 percent of 
the year’s new home building. 

Comparison with a like survey of six months 
ago indicates that general business recession 
has cut down, somewhat, the national proportion 
of low-cost home building. As against 58 per- 
cent of cities with a quarter or more of their 
home building in the under-$4,000 category, 60 
percent so reported six months ago. As against 
27 percent of cities with half or more of their 
new dwellings in this category, 39 percent so 
reported six months ago. As against 10 percent 
of cities with three-fourths or more of their 
dwelling construction in the under-$4,000 house, 
14 percent so reported six months ago. 

_The survey finds a significant split among 
cities of the country at approximately the 500,000 
population line. Three-quarters of the cities 
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of over 500,000 population are below the national 
median as to amount of construction in the 
under-$4,000 class; in fact they report no con- 
struction whatever in this range. But only 44 
percent of cities in the 200,000 to 500,000 popu- 
lation group are below the median, and only 17 
percent report no construction whatever in the 
class studied. Of cities under 25,000 population, 
77 percent have at least one-fourth of their 
construction in the lower cost category. 

Counter to the general trend, one city of 
over 500,000 population reports 40 percent of 
its dwellings in the under-$4,000 range. 

Regional differences are marked, with south- 
ern cities naturally showing a higher percentage 
of under-$4,000 construction. A proportion 
greater than the national median is shown by 
78 percent of cities in the Southeast region, by 
72 percent of cities in the South Central region, 
but by only 58 percent of cities in the Southwest 
region. It is shown by 73 percent of cities in 
the Northwest region. 

Smallest incidence of such construction is 
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shown in New England, next smallest in the 
Central Atlantic States. 





Northwest Building Permits 


Increase During June 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiInn., July 25.—A gain of 25 
percent in the number of building permits in 
the Northwest during June, and of 17 percent 
in their valuation, compared with June of 1937, 
was one of important upturns in business re- 
ported in the monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, issued today. 
The report is based on reports from forty-five 
larger Northwest communities. Minneapolis, 
Rochester, Hibbing, South St. Paul and St. 
Cloud had the largest gains in Minnesota and 
leading cities in the Dakotas, Montana and 
upper Michigan all registered increases. The 
gain in value was less than in number because 
of a drop of 24 percent in money allocated for 
repairs and alterations from June a year ago. 


New Florida Mill, Well Located, Has Large 
Virgin Timber Holdings 


Port St. Jor., FLa., July 25.—The formation 
of the St. Joe Lumber & Export Co., here, 
marks the beginning of a pine, cypress and 
hardwood producing company which controls 
410 million feet of virgin timber, the largest 








M. L. FLEISHEL, 
Shamrock, Fla.; 
Heads New Company 


J. E. CROSBY, 
Shamrock, Fla.; 
Secretary 


holdings under single ownership in the South. 
Officers of the company are as follows: 
President—M. L. Fleishel, Shamrock, Fla. 
ist Vice President-General Mgr.—Basil E. 
Kenney, Sr., Blountstown, Fla. 
2nd Vice President-Assistant Secretary—C. 
L. Effinger, Shamrock, Fla. 
Secretary—J. E. Crosby, Shamrock, Fla. 
Treasurer-Assistant General Mger.—Basil E. 
Kenney, Jr., Blountstown, Fla. 


Favorable Location 


The St. Joe Lumber & Export Co. is located 
favorably as to freight and water rates. Port 
St. Joe, a deep water port, is experiencing heavy 
traffic due to the many ships loading paper from 
the duPont mill and the lumber company will 
be able to secure ample bottoms and reasonable 
rates for shipments to Atlantic and foreign 
ports. The intra-coastal canal will allow favor- 
able rates for shipments from the Gulf ports 
of Panama City, Pensacola, Mobile and New 
Orleans, 


In Production Nov. | 
The sawmill building is nearing completion 
and it is expected that all construction and ma- 
chinery installation will be completed in time 
to allow production by November 1. J. S. Cole, 


who built the Putnam Lumber Co. plants, first 
at Ortega, Fla., a suburb of Jacksonville, and 
then later at Shamrock, is in charge of con- 
struction. The mill will be a single band and 
resaw, equipped to cut timbers up to forty-five 
feet in length. Dry kilns, planing mills and 
storage sheds for rough and dressed lumber are 
to be built. The mill will have a daily eight 
hour capacity of 60,000 ft., and will be operated 
on 2 double shift basis. 

The timber owned by the company includes 
all sawmill size timber on the 500,000 acres of 
the duPont holdings in Gulf, Bay, Franklin and 
Liberty Counties in western Florida—some 300 
million feet of longleaf pine, and appreciable 
cypress and hardwood footage, all under forest 
management, the Lister tract of 30 million feet 
of longleaf pine in Gulf County, and the Texas 
Co. tract of 17,000 acres of virgin pine and 
cypress, also in Gulf County. It is estimated 
that the tracts total 325 million feet of long- 
leaf pine, 35 million feet of hardwoods and 50 
million feet of Tidewater Red cypress. 

A logging railroad is under construction and 
most of the logging will be done by railroad 
although tractors will be utilized when feasible. 
It is also planned to bring part of the timber to 
the mill by water on an existing canal and on 
one under construction, as well as on a public 
railroad. 

Company's Personnel 


M. L. Fleishel, president of the company, is 
well known as a producer of pine and cypress 
through his position as president and general 
manager of the Putnam Lumber Co. The Ken- 
neys, “Baz” Sr., and Jr., until recently have 
operated a mill at Blountstown, Fla., under the 
name of the Basil E. Kenney Lumber Co. This 
corporation will be continued as a holding com- 
pany. C. L. Effinger, in addition to being second 
vice president and assistant secretary of the 
new company, will act as comptroller. He has 
been affiliated with Mr. Fleishel for the past 
thirty years. J. E. Crosby, secretary of the 
company, is general sales manager of the Put- 
nam Lumber Co. He started with the Fleishel 
interests twenty years ago and has forged ahead 
to become recognized as a leader in the pine 
and cypress sales field. 





Buttetin No. 17, U. S. Department of Labor, 
which may be purchased from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents, treats of “Industrial Accidents and Dis- 
eases,” and includes the new Heinrich Cause 
Code Classification, which has largely replaced 
other cause code classifications used by compen- 
sation boards and other groups making analysis 
of accident and disease causes. 
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WHERE EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES 


And Optimism Once More Lifts a Smiling Face 


For the past fortnight the ‘editor in his 
peregrinations over the sawdust roads has 
traversed the highways and byways of West 
Virginia and Virginia and now has his rolling 
sanctum pointed towards the Carolinas. Driv- 
ing over the mountain highways both in West 
Virginia and in Virginia one is enthralled with 
the gorgeous mountain scenery—that is, if he 
can take his eyes off the tortuous, winding 
roads long enough to view the landscape— 
that unfolds itself like a moving picture, dis- 
playing green forest growth of ineffable beauty, 
rugged gorges that portray the power of Na- 
ture, mountainside farms, often on terrain so 
steep and precipitous one wonders how it is 
possible to cultivate the land. And, of course, 
one hears the stories of the mules and horses 
whose legs on one side are shorter than on 
the other because of the constant walking along 
these mountainside corn rows. 


Havens of Rest and Recreation 


Here and there in these mountains are found 
attractive parks, developed and administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service, and havens of 
rest and recreation for multitudes who in in- 
creasing numbers are enjoying the facilities for 
bathing, fishing, picnicking etc. that are pro- 
vided. 

One of these pleasure spots that was visited 
by the editor as guest of John Raine, well 
known lumberman of Rainelle, W. Va., his 
son, Richard, manager of the popular Pioneer 
Hotel at Rainelle, and the latter’s wife, was 
Babcock Park, which is named in honor of a 
lumber concern that is familiar to members 
of the industry throughout the country, the 
Babcock Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh. 

Here in this lovely mountain park every 
facility has been provided for recreation and 
amusement, and throngs visit throughout the 
summer months. This park is a part of one 
of the Government forest preserves, where Na- 
ture is being given an opportunity to reforest 
a great body of land from which the saw 
timber has been removed over a period of 
years—and is doing a really fine job. 


Pleasures and Perils of Driving 


As he has sought out places not heretofore 
visited, not all of the wandering editor’s trav- 
eling has been done on paved highways, but he 
has had occasion to sample all kinds of roads, 
from the wide, smooth, concrete highway to 
the rocky, ordinary county road and even to 
the dirt road that has dwindled almost to the 
dimensions of a cow path. One particularly 
hair-raising experience was driving out into 
the mountain fastnesses to locate a very small 
community, which could be reached only by 
a narrow road, just wide enough to permit 
passage of a car or a team and with no turn- 
out facilities anywhere, which wound round 
and up and down the mountain. back into 
the wilds, across and through creeks, the road 
in some places following the creek bed for 
some distance, few signs of life anywhere, the 
lone traveler wondering all the time just where 
the road was leading and whether or not he 
would be able to find his way back to a 
highway and civilization; also wondering what 
he would do if he should happen to meet a 
car or a team coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. Apparently, however, the traveling sanc- 
tum was the only vehicle in those parts so that 
problem was left unsolved. Well, that is just 
one of the experiences one must expect to 
encounter it he goes prowling about the West 
Virginia mountains to see what sort of a lum- 
ber industry is hid in their fastnesses. Other 
than the car getting stuck once right in the 
middle of a stream that had to be forded and 
again in a mudhole, the trip in and out was 


made without mishap; but what a sigh of re- 
lief was heaved when once more the wheels 
were rolling on a paved highway! 


Compensations Not Lacking 


But sometimes there are compensations for 
the discomfort of driving over roads that 
make one think of the often referred to “rocky 
road to Dublin.” For example, the editor en- 
joyed a delightful visit as the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. D. Currence at their home on the 
mountainside overlooking the plant of the Elk 
River Coal & Lumber Co., at Swandale, W. 
Va., of which Mr. Currence is superintendent. 
Here, after a tour of the plant, which occu- 
pies a picturesque location in the valley on 
the banks of Buffalo Creek, we rested and en- 
joyed the cool mountain breeze that tempered 
the discomfort of an exceedingly hot day. 
We wonder how many readers of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN have had the pleasure of 
eating “spoon” bread, a delectable dish that 
the editor has not often found outside of his 
native South. That was one of the dishes 
found on the lunch table in the Currence home 
and if a hostess considers it a compliment for 
a guest to ask for “seconds” then Mrs. Cur- 
rence received a real compliment from this 
wandering scribe, as he feasted on “spoon” 
bread and like Oliver Twist, asked for more. 





“An average of 750,000 houses a 
year must be built to catch up on 
housing needs. But to accomplish 
this the public will need expert 
guidance. The dealer is the logical 
expert.” 


—Bruce Wilson, of FHA. 





Like most of the Appalachian hardwood mills, 
the Elk River plant is operating on short time, 
running only two days a week at the time of 
this visit. 

Increased Optimism Is Noted 


It has been especially gratifying to note the 
increasing display of optimism and the better 
feeling that has been encountered during the 
past fortnight. An improvement in demand and 
a trend toward stiffening prices were first no- 
ticed over in the Appalachian hardwood sec- 
tion and have been accentuated as his travels 
have brought the editor over into the pine 
producing section of Virginia. After six 
months or more of reports of little or no 
demand, smallest order files in history and 
prices that were ridiculously low, it is both 
interesting and comforting once more to be told 
that order files are bulging and in some cases 
concerns have all the business they can accom- 
modate. 

Well, reports of that kind actually have 
been made to this editor during the past 
week, and more than one sales manager has 
told him that no more orders were being ac- 
cepted, as it was not the policy to sell ahead 
for any length of time on the present market. 
Southern pine prices were materially advanced 
during the past fortnight and a large volume 
of business was placed. However, just at the 
moment there is a lull in demand and some 
recession in prices has been reported. It is 
believed, however, that this is temporary, and 
that the trend of prices will be continually up- 
ward. Few manufacturers feel disposed to sell 
their lumber now at low prices and have to 
replace it later on with stock produced at a 
much higher cost—and this will be the case 
after the recently enacted wages and hours 
law goes into effect. 


Effect of Wages-Hours Law 


There is much speculation and uncertainty 
among manufacturers as to just what will hap- 
pen to the lumber industry after Oct. 24, when 
that law becomes effective. Increased produc- 
tion costs and increased freight rates are go- 
ing to present a real problem to the southern 
lumber industry. Some of these manufactur- 
ers reason this way: If lumber manufactured 
on the West Coast at a wage rate of 62% 
cents an hour can be shipped clear around the 
Continent and sold in competition with southern 
lumber produced at present costs, how is this 
southern lumber going to find a market when 
production costs are increased several dollars 
a thousand and also will have to be shipped on 
an increased freight rate? 

Another thing they wonder is, can lumber 
prices be increased sufficiently to take care of 
these increased costs and return a small profit 
without losing more ground to other materials 
that have so rapidly encroached on the lum- 
ber market during the past few years? But 
the biggest question of all seems to be, Will the 
law be enforced generally and impartially, upon 
small and large producers alike? The con- 
sensus now seems to be that the effective date 
of the law will be followed by a large increase 
in unemployment in the lumber industry in 
the South. 


Furniture Industry More Active 


One of the encouraging features noted re- 
cently on this trip is the increased activity of 
the furniture industry. Some substantial or- 
ders for lumber already have been placed by 
the furniture factories, and reports from the 
midsummer markets have been such as to en- 
courage the belief that the furniture busi- 
ness is on the way again after a long season 
of inactivity. J. D. Bassett, Sr., head of the 
Bassett Industries, has announced that the 
plants of that organization, employing 2800 
men, have been placed on a capacity production 
schedule. Since last November they had been 
operating at only 50 percent of capacity. Re- 
turning from the midsummer markets at Chi- 
cago and New York, Mr. Bassett was quite 
optimistic over prospects. In a newspaper in- 
terview he said: “We have booked orders to 
take care of capacity production for the next 
sixty days. I am optimistic for the future, and 
the things ahead look very prosperous. 
have never seen a time when our factories 
were working more men than they are pre- 
pared to do now.” Other manufacturers have 
expressed themselves in similar vein and it 
begins to look as though lumber concerns sup- 
plying the furniture trade are going to enjoy 
a season of good demand. 


Active Building Program Under Way 


As one travels further into the South and 
Southeast more and more impressive become 
indications of an active building program. In 
every city, town or village, new homes are 
seen under construction or just completed and 
home building seems to become more active 
week by week. Some of the places where this 
is particularly noticeable are Bluefield, W. Va., 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va. In addition to 
the activity in new home building in Richmond, 
the banks of that city are sponsoring a “Mod- 
ernize Richmond Bureau,” which has been put 
into operation to give to Richmond home ownr- 
ers, without cost, advice regarding moderniza- 
tion plans. An architect and an experienced 
estimator are in charge of the Bureau’s office, 
their salaries and other expenses being paid 
by the Richmond banks, all of which have 
joined in this movement. These banks have 
made available six million dollars for mod- 
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ernization loans. Persons who wish to alter, 
repair or improve their property may consult 
the bureau without cost and be advised as 
to the practicability of the proposed changes, 
what materials will be required, what will be 
considered proper construction and what the 
approximate cost will be. Where necessary, 
rough sketches will be prepared by the statt 
architect. The bureau also will furnish lists 
of approved persons or firms from which the 
home owner can make his selection, both for 
labor and materials. Although the bureay has 
been open for only a few days, it already is 
being tlooded with requests for information and 
help. This seems to be a worth-while effort 
that could be profitably followed by banks 
in other cities, 


In Norfolk, Va., where the biggest building 
period totaled an expenditure of eight million 
dollars a year and then in 1934 reached a low- 
water mark of one million dollars, the building 
curve once more is rising. For the entire year 
of 1937 building construction in Norfolk 
amounted to $1,157,000, but in the first six 
months of 1938 the total has amounted to 
$1,394,000 and is increasing every week. On 
one day during this editor’s visit in Norfolk 
permits were issued for nine city residences 
and two residences and a two-family apart- 
ment house in the county outside the city. 
Of the residences for which permits were is- 
sued nine are to be of wood throughout, two 
of brick veneer construction and one of brick. 
None of these is being built by speculators 
for sale, but all are for individual home own- 
ers. This is one of the most hopeful signs on 
the horizon—that individuals are building 
homes, not alone in Norfolk, but in towns 
and cities everywhere. This should mean more 
business, not alone for the lumber industry, but 
for all other industries as well. 


Truck Logging Almost Universal 


At many of the mills visited it is interest- 
ing, indeed fascinating, to see motor trucks, 
one after another, drive into the mill yard 
carrying towering loads of logs, which quickly 
are dumped in the pond or on the log ramp 
and away the trucks go, without loss of 
time, back to the woods for another load. 
Truck logging has become almost universal 
throughout this section and rail logging fast 
is becoming a thing of the past. Improved 
highways and motor trucks have opened up 
and made available tracts of timber hitherto in- 
accessible and in many cases have prolonged 
the life of a plant which otherwise would have 
to close. 

And recently the truck has become an even 
greater factor in the transportation of lumber 
from manufacturer to distributor or user. A 
few months ago, over in Arkansas, the writer 
was amazed when told by a lumber manufac- 
turer that he was regularly shipping lumber by 
truck five hundred miles, but this record is be- 
ing surpassed by a manufacturer seen in West 
Virginia on this tour. He is shipping lumber 
by truck a distance of 650 miles at a cost less 
than railroad freight charges. In fact, it was 
the recent increase in rail freight rates that 
forced him to adopt the truck method of ship- 
ping. The increased transportation cost result- 
ing from the freight rate advance brought him 
face to face with the problem of reducing these 
transportation costs or losing a profitable trade. 
So he put two trucks into regular service and 
is satisfactorily and promptly making deliveries 
to these far away points and is holding his 
trade. That, of course, does not spell prosper- 
ity for the railroads, but it is proving to be a 
life saver to this particular manufacturer. 


Rubs Elbows With Retailers 


At Richmond, Va., it was the privilege of 
this editor to sit in with a group of the local 
retail lumber dealers at a luncheon meeting, a 
regular event with these dealers where they get 
together, enjoy a friendly visit and discuss 
problems of general interest. The General As- 
sembly of Virginia recently has passed what is 
called an “Unfair Sales Act,” intended pri- 
marily for the regulation of chain stores, but 


which affects every line of business and on this 
occasion the dealers occupied the time in a 
discussion of this Act and just how it will af- 
fect the retail lumber trade. 
question at issue was how to proceed under 
the terms of the new law to bid on public work 
of the State and Federal governments. The Act 
provides for a minimum mark-up by retailers 
of 6 percent and by wholesalers of 2 percent, 
above the invoice cost of the merchandise, less 
all trade discounts except customary discounts 
for cash and a minimum cartage cost of three- 
fourths of one percent of the cost of the mer- 
chandise. Where a retailer buys direct from 
the manufacturer he is required to add both 
the retail and wholesale mark-up, a total of 8 
percent. Commenting on the Act in a recent 
bulletin, Secretary Harris Mitchell, of the Vir- 
ginia Building Material Association, said that it 
is unfortunate that an Act of such import pro- 
vides no executive means of administration and 
quoted from the Act as follows: “Courts of 
record of this State are hereby invested with 
jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations 
of this Act. Any person shall be entitled to 
sue for and have injunctive relief in any court 
of competent jurisdiction against any threat- 
ened loss or injury by reason of a violation of 
this Act without being compelled to allege or 
prove that an adequate remedy at law does not 
exist.” In order to clear up the clouded is- 
sues, Secretary Mitchell has suggested that some 
dealer deliberately quote below the apparent re- 
quirements and that a friendly injunction be 
sought by some competitor. This would result 
in a court decision that would make it possible 
then for dealers to understand the Act and 
know just how to proceed under it. The only 


An important - 
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businesses specifically exempted in the Act are 
“fertilizer companies or their agents or per- 
sons or companies buying goods from fertilizer 
companies for the purpose of selling at retail.” 


Temperature Sometimes Is Torrid 


Driving through Virginia in the torrid tem- 
perature that has prevailed for a fortnight or 
more is not really the most delightful experi- 
ence in the world. This unusually “hot spell” 
has recalled some interesting stories about the 
weather in the mountain region of Virginia 
and West Virginia, where real summer heat 
sometimes prevails and where during the win- 
ter there is an abundance of snow and cold 
weather. One of these stories, recounted by 
a writer in a Richmond paper, tells of the 
classic reply of a mail contractor to a letter 
from the postmaster general in the early days 
reminding the contractor that the mails from 
Staunton to Beverly were late entirely too 
often and that the people were complaining. 
To this the mail contractor replied: ‘“Honor- 
able So-and-So; Dear Sir: If you were to 
knock the gable end out of hell and back it 
up against the Alleghany Mountains, and rain 
fire and brimstone for forty days and forty 
nights, you couldn’t melt enough snow to get 
your d—d mail through on time. Sincerely, 
James Tratter.” It is said this letter still 
hangs neatly in its frame in the office of the 
Postmaster General of the United States. 
Sweating under the prevailing heat, the news- 
paper commentator said: “If the Richmond 
of the past few days might have been utilized 
the gabled end need not have been disturbed.” 


A.L.F. 


North and South Argue Rates 


Burrato, N. Y., July 25.—A hearing on the 
application of southern interests for lower 
freight rates was held by Examiner G. Heard 
Mattingly, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, at the Hotel Statler in this city from 
July 12 to 22. A large amount of testimony 
was given by northern State governors and 
traffic experts, in opposition to the southern 
petition. Efforts to introduce testimony as to 
low southern wages were unsuccessful; the ex- 
aminer ruled out such testimony. He admitted 
testimony giving data on economic resources 
of the South, over objections by northern in- 
terests. 

Speaking for southern railroads, Joseph G. 
Kerr, Atlanta, Ga., chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association, said that the roads are 
prepared to support such a basis of competitive 
rates to the North on southern products as 
interested shippers may be able by satisfactory 
evidence to demonstrate to be necessary in 
connection with the particular traffic in ques- 
tion. 

William F. Kennedy, assistant comptroller 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railway, intro- 
duced numerous exhibits designed to show that 
conditions in the South are not favorable to 
transportation. 


South Draws Furniture Plants From North 


The first northern State executive to testify 
was Governor Lehman, of New York. He de- 
clared that “any undue disturbance to the eco- 
nomic situation of our manufacturing industries 
would tend further to disturb the situation as 
to employment and annual wage level.” 

In his argument the governor referred to 
the furniture industry, saying: 


“Among industries which have moved South 
was one from Jamestown, which used to be a 
large producing center of wooden furniture. 
A large proportion of the plants in the vicinity 
of Jamestown have discontinued, or greatly 
curtailed operations, in the face of new plants 
developed in the South.” 

Governor Townsend, of Indiana, also referred 
to the furniture business, saying that in In- 
diana it had been more depresSed than in the 
South. 


“Here again,” he added, “we are urging that 
the southern competitors of our Indiana furni- 
ture manufacturers be given no further or un- 
natural advantage in their distribution costs 
such as are sought here.” 

Stanley Winborne, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of North Carolina, re- 
quested the commission to drop wooden furni- 
ture from consideration, as furniture manufac- 
turers of his State were not prepared to go 
ahead with presentation of their case. 

Wendell A. Van Hook, civil engineer, testi- 
fied for New York State, and gave testimony 
to show that while a decline of 11.9 percent 
in the number of manufacturing industries in 
eastern States has taken place, there had been 
a decline of only 5.9 percent in eight southern 
States. The number of wage earners in the 
eastern States had dropped from 2,949,564 in 
1923 to 2,266,842 in 1935, while in the eight 
southern States there was an increase from 
838,207 to 849,806. 


A number of witnesses from northern States 
gave testimony to show that the South had 
been able to ship manufactured products north 
successfully in competition with northern pro- 
ducers. The items mentioned included stoves, 
shoes and pottery. 

Govs. Quinn, of Rhode Island, Cross, of 
Connecticut, and Aiken, of Vermont, all testified 
in opposition to the southern petition and 
statements were read from Gov. Moore, of 
New Jersey, and Gov. Hurley, of Massachu- 
setts, also opposing. 


May Admit Testimony on Comparative 
Wages 

In concluding the hearing, Examiner Mat- 
tingly set Oct. 15 for filing of briefs. At the 
same time, Parker McCollester, New York 
State special deputy attorney general, and 
Harry C. Ames, counsel for New England in- 
terests, announced their intention of seeking 
admission into evidence of testimony concern- 
ing comparative wage levels in the North and 
South. Though such testimony was ruled out 
at the hearing, it was marked for possible later 
consideration by the full commission. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 23.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association’s report for two weeks ended July 16, for 28 weeks 
ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical mills 


for the corresponding period of 1937: 





Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
Softwoods: 
te vnc dedeceeeecdessaceeWoutewoenes 124 50,652,000 80 66,070,000 120 84,723,000 149 
TE adc dédqng Gclsdelwonsacee hemenaeeewen 143 118,144,000 52 146,894,000 67 203,878,000 117 
Ee ey a ero 122 118,117,000 67 112,089,000 80 169,485,000 127 
TS 13 10,103,000 58 9,565,000 53 13,286,000 101 
Se vce gc acae Cade ee abeeeee ures 10 4,802,000 81 3,509,000 69 3,289,000 64 
Ce ceavcoseecgeseceteesdwegeesen 10 9,021,000 79 3,738,000 81 5,184,000 136 
ne I Se er 16 2,821,000 45 2,322,000 67 2,529,000 97 
Pe .ntGCredcbudeeeaneveveeees 438 313,660,000 62 344,187,000 77 482,374,000 12 
Hardwoods: 
PE sicitcesececes edieeaews T71 8,551,000 ° 9,107,000 ° 13,789,000 * 
PEOEEE DEOCIIOED. oS ccicceecenccewoesvowes 16 1,559,000 39 2,196,000 47 2,352,000 65 
Wetel MAsEWeeGs .ccccccccccecece TT TTT TTT 87 10,110,000 11,303,000 ee 16,141,000 
ED Bebe b eee edécee Covcedeeteess 509 323,770,000 355,490,000 ae 498,515,000 
TWENTY-EIGHT WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Se eg Soo on kak chee heeeenene 133 830,387,000 81 856,663,000 88 881,294,000 95 
EE peceretiade peeled eiehew eee eeeees 143 2,000,301,000 67 2,175,974,000 69 2,214,695,000 77 
I ic deee ote ui eens RRR See UeN NESS 120 1,284,571,000 67 1,566,980,000 74 1,651,028,000 82 
CO DEEOOOE ¢vccegedecccceceestcooes 13 163,346,000 64 185,364,000 69 184,806,000 72 
i en vnwenh exerts wn secebeedd eae 9 62,246,000 75 58,489,000 72 48,357,000 67 
ok aie cbc e nee en Shs eewedon es wee 10 49,453,000 71 47,366,000 58 47,925,000 64 
Pe EE ac oeeesceesnreneasesseewes 18 42,117,000 50 33,319,000 57 37,783,000 69 
DP PEE K<rebecgreoewsenceewceewes 446 4,432,421,000 69 4,924,155,000 73 5,065,888,000 81 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods ..... Ci eneeteneavetewen T82 133,439,000 * 139,357,000 s 147,450,000 * 
POO EE BENTO WOOED cece cecvccvesecceeseses 18 83,547,000 92 36,420,000 45 32,814,000 46 
i. ba cee Keser shee eb ene tees 100 216,986,000 175,777,000 180,264,000 
EE EE nats adteeusieetuneeeWeeekvass 528 4,649,407,000 5,099,932,000 5,246,152,000 


tUnits of production. 


*No report for last year. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 27.— The 151 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended July 23, reported: 
Production 156,523,000 


Shipments 162,561,000 3.86% over production 
Orders 227,973,000 45.65% over production 


A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Avecape weekly cut for twenty-nine weeks: 


Ee Ee a eee year 106,837,000 

RN ee eee 71,733,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

a Eee ee he eee ee 77,015,000 


A group of 151 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended July 23 was 156,523,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
PGE Lwawes 75,600,000 95,333,000 112,139,000 
Domestic 
cargo.... 61,493,000 103,479,000 189,177,000 
Export ... 8,242,000 11,933,000 32,052,000 
Local . 17,226,000 (2 Ain nae 
162,561,000 227,973,000 333,368,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 


plete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as 
follows: 
Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 29 wks. ended 
July 23, July 23, July 24, 
1938 1938 1937 
Production 77,015,000 71,733,000 106,837,000 
Shipments 79,870,000 77,911,000 112,809,000 
Orders 112,231,000 80,141,000 102,271,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 25.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended July 16: 


Report of an average of 122 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
July 16, 1938 July 17, 1937 


118,117,000 176,385,000 
112,089,000 139,082,000 
169,485,000 133,231,000 


Report of an average of 123 mills: 


July 16, 1938 July 17, 1937 
Unfilled orders ... 208,852,000 239,098,000 
Gross stocks .....1,630,120,000 1,477,236,000 


Report of 123 identical mills: 
c——Total for Year——_—_,, 
1938 1937 


Production ...... 
Shipments ....... 
Orders received... 


Production ...... 1,282,513,000 1,894,589,000 
Shipments .- -1,540,020,000 2,086,425,000 
OPGOPS ccccccoces 1,616,691,000 1,989,918,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders 


to Stocks 


WasuincrTon, D. C., July 25.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on July 16: 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1938 1937 1938 1937 
PE DODO sccccceceovosvevsos 113 76,682,000 64,873,000 474,441,000 411,497,000 
I a acts. te le: oth tee a miei @-ae te Ot 143 297,688,000 479,186,000 872,455,000 970,104,000 
EEE nn. d66s6 césesseoedes 123 208,852,000 239,098,000 1,630,120,000 1,477,236,000 
California Redwood...........+.. 13 26,069,000 53,342,000 285,972,000 70,230,000 
Southern Cypress ..........++.-. 10 5,173,000 7,030,000 197,554,000 168,777,000 
RR Sere ar 10 7,416,000 6,370,000 164,846,000 129,264,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 10 5,432,000 4,326,000 81,261,000 76,233,000 

Tees BOSC WOGES. 6 cc cb ccccvce 422 627,312,000 854,225,000 3,706,649,000 3,503,341,000 
Hardwoods— 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 12 12,398,000 16,663,000 137,868,000 81,918,000 
Floortng— 
Gee SE ce recdvee cas wepees 75 56,125,000 32,03 2000 81,616,000 73,363,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 10 and 12 mills respectively; stocks by 13 mills. 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or.EANS, La., July 27.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended July 23: 
Average weekly number of mills, 129 


Units,t 103 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 63,593,000 
BOTMEE BEGGGETIOE oo:0 cc cccceceesvs 58,270,000 
CD a cane teed hhees peee Kae 73,564,000 
Te ee eee eee 77,461,000 


Number of mills, 133; Units, + 109 
On July 23, 1938 
ED MINIOIE cine: dabinde Sale eee 84,485,000 
Ey MN 68 nice oid 00s 0% wie oe 486,693,000 
*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 
TUnit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Baltimore Firms Add to Their 
Facilities 

BALTIMORE, Mb., July 26.—Ground was 
broken last week on the lot on Key Highway 
for the storage space which the Baltimore 
Lumber Co, has planned with a view to making 
the lot available for the receipt of large quan- 
tities of fir and other woods ordered to take 
care of Government requirements. For the 
present, no buildings will be erected. It is esti- 
mated that the company will receive within a 
fixed period not less than 4,500,000 feet of fir, 
with other stocks, and some additional room 
may be sought. Higher portion of the lot will 
be available as a ramp for unloading and load- 
ing trucks. 

The League Lumber Co. has taken over the 
large frame building on South Caroline Street, 
for years occupied by T. J. Shryock & Co., and 
later by T. S. Hauck, who now looks after the 
interests of a plywood manufacturer. The 
League company has added some machinery to 
its facilities for turning out dressed stocks and 
other items, and now takes up the greater part 
of the 700 block of South Caroline Street. 





A SOUND FILM may now be purchased of 
rented from the National Safety Council which 
shows dramatically how serious injuries may be 


caused by common falls and how they may be 


prevented. The title of the film is “The Fall 
Guy.” 
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Precision Lumber 


You, as a progressive, forward-looking dealer, 
will do well to get acquainted with Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Company, and with ESSCO Pre- 
cision Lumber and Lumber Products. 


This experienced organization has a 59-year 
record of customer-pleasing service to lumber 
dealers. ESSCO Lumber, cut from virgin timber, 
has the good old-fashioned quality, with all up- 
to-the-minute features and new-day manufac- 
turing refinements. 


This is the kind of lumber that you can back with 
your strongest recommendation. It satisfies your 
most exacting customers, winning for you their 
good-will and confidence, and their continued 
patronage. 


ESSCO Quality is backed by a broad-gauged 
service that assures promptness, care and ac- 
curacy in filling your orders. 


Right now is a good time to stock up with some 
or all of these time-tested products. 





YOUR 


and 
WRITE 
US 








CHECK 
NEEDS 





ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 








FXCHANGE SAWMILLS 


1111 R. A. Long Bldg. 


SALEs Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Capital Wheels Start Humming as 
ew Spending Program Is Launched 


Lumber Cheered by Indications of Brisk Fall Trade-- FTC Acts Against Business Groups 


and Anti-Monopoly Committee Loads Its Guns--Government Seeks Increased Revenues 


[By 


WasuHincton, D. C., July 27—The pump- 
priming wheels continue to go around, with 
approved non-Federal and Federal project al- 
lotments nearing $900,000,000, and the PWA 
mill still grinding at streamlined tempo. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told Administrator Ickes to get 
the new program going as quickly as humanly 
and practically possible. Taking full advantage 
of the knowledge and expefience gained in the 
original PWA program over a period of years, 
the Administrator stepped on the gas and now 
finds the dirt flying here and there, with a 
prospect that actual construction will be under 
way in a large volume within a few weeks. 

Within one month after approval of the new 
law, 2,409 non-Federal projects had been ap- 
proved by the President, with a total estimated 
cost of $662,334,783. Meanwhile Federal proj- 
ects approved call for a total outlay of $192,- 
939,671. New awards are being made from day 
to day and the maximum made available by 
the last session of Congress soon will be ex- 
hausted. All signs indicate that many worth- 
while projects will lose out for one reason or 
another, and we may reasonably expect a drive 
for further PWA funds when the new Con- 
gress takes over the job next January. 

Not content with the expedition of his own 
PWA set-up, Mr. Ickes is now strongly urging 
sponsors of approved projects to speed up 
wherever possible and get the dirt flying. He 
has proposed the payment of premiums to 
architects and engineers engaged in work pre- 
liminary to actual construction. These addi- 
tional payments would go to architects and 
engineers who actually effectuate an early start 
on construction. 


Housing. Agencies Hum with Activity 

Up at the Federal Housing Administration, 
the wheels also continue to hum and all hands 
are laboring early and late to meet the demands 
for guaranteed mortgages. This agency, as 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
aware, makes no grants or loans, but is limited 
to guaranteeing mortgages submitted for ap- 
proval by -private lending agencies in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

The U. S. Housing Authority, headed by Mr. 
Nathan Straus, and concerned with slum clear- 
ance, also is hitting on all eight and getting 
down the highway. In an address recently 
at the groundbreaking of the Red Hook-Queens- 
bridge low-rent housing projects in New York 
City, Mr. Straus announced that the entire 
$500,000,000 provided in the original U. S. 
Housing Act has been earmarked for projects 
in 123 cities. This total was intgnded to last 
for three years, but has all been earmarked 
within eight months, and last session Congress 
provided an additional $300,000,000 to keep the 
ball rolling and further contribute to a solu- 
tion of the troublesome unemployment problem. 
When Mr. Straus took over the job as U. S. 
Housing Administrator, some 46 housing au- 
thorities had been set up by States and locali- 
ties. The number has since been increased to 
186 in 27 States. 


Now Regard Lumber More Favorably 


The lumber industry will be interested to 
know that a favorable attitude toward lumber 
is developing among engineering experts of the 
USHA, whose interest in the Small-Homes 


Program promoted by the industry continues 
keen. 


It is not too much to hope that in time 
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they will break away, at least in part, from the 
idea of providing large multiple so called fire- 
proof housing and turn to the small home of 
wood with its vastly lower per room cost and 
its many other attractions. 


Rainy Weather Brakes Retail Sales 


Although general business continued to give 
evidence of some slight improvement, rainy 
weather in many parts of the country took 
heavy toll of retail trade last week, according 
to reports to the Department of Commerce from 
34 key cities. Wholesale trade marked time, 
but reports from the lumber and shoe industries 
were encouraging. Automobile sales figures 
showed gains over recent periods in some cities. 
While the progress of retail trade suffered a 
setback, there seemed to be no feeling of 
doubt among merchants as to the outlook for 
improved business later in the summer. 


Increase in Taxes Thought Probable 


Of course, there is always a fly or two in 
the ointment. One is found in the hint of Ros- 
well Magill, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
of the possibility of more taxes to come next 
year. Neither business nor the individual citi- 
zen like to get such hints. Of course, Uncle 
Sam faces the prospect of another huge deficit 
in the current fiscal year, due chiefly to the 
huge new spending and lending program under- 
taken to again prime the pump, and to antici- 
pated losses in revenue on account of the de- 
pression which is still with us. So the Treasury 
naturally is casting about, and is said even to 
be looking favorably upon the LaFollette plan 





At left, typical column and girder framing of old Government Printing Office at Washington, D. ©., 
showing their excellent condition; and above them, with part of ceiling torn away, may be seen the 
3x14-inch joists on 16-inch centers used on 20-foot span. The secondary framing system seen at right 
was installed in recent years to shorten the span to 10 feet to enable the floors to support the excessive 


to broaden the income tax base and catch a lot 
more little fellows and make large numbers 
who now pay something kick in with a bit 
more. Then, too, Treasury experts, of whom 
Mr. Magill is conceded the chief, are giving 
prayerful attention to the President’s suggestion 
that they restudy the undistributed profits tax 
and capital gains tax with a view to strengthening 
both and gathering in more revenue therefrom, 
Both these taxes were substantially modified by 
Congress at the last session—so much so that 
the President permitted the tax bill to become 
law without his signature. The tax fight last 
session was quite a hot one, and the President 
would seem to be calling for more of the same, 


Prepare for Anti-Monopoly Investigation 


Then there is the anti-monopoly investigation 
by a committee of senators and Administration 
officials, which will get under way in Sep- 
tember and for which the groundwork is now 
being laid. Business men may be excused for 
entertaining just a little suspicion that this im- 
portant investigation may turn out to be not 
altogether the impartial factual study pro- 
claimed by the powers that be. The investiga- 
tion can either help or torture business. If the 
senators control its direction and really mean 
business, it should prove to be helpful ulti- 
mately. On the other hand, if control passes 


to the Administration officials, all New Deal 
adherents, who will have the spending of four- 
fifths of the half million appropriated for the 
study, then results may not be so happy. One 
finds a gleam of hope in the announcement the 
other day by J. M. Johnson, Acting Secretary 


loads without sag, but both material and workmanship were poor 
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of Commerce, that confidential reports of in- 
dustrialists and business men to the Bureau of 
the Census and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for statistical purposes will 
not be turned over to the Anti-Monopoly Com- 
mittee. 


OLD-FASHIONED WOOD STRUCTURE 
SUPPORTED EXCESS LOADS 
FOR 82 YEARS 


WasuHincTon, D. C., July 25.—When the 
old Government Printing Office, built by pri- 
yate interests back in 1856, was demolished 
recently to make way for a larger and more 
up-to-date structure, striking evidence was dis- 
closed of the long-service life to be expected 
of a properly constructed timber frame build- 
ing. The structure consisted of six adjoining 
four and five-story buildings, three having 
brick walls and wood interiors, and three with 
brick walls and interiors of brick arches and 


| steel framing. It gallantly withstood the rav- 


ages of time over an 82-year period, despite 
many predictions that it would collapse under 
the excessive loads the floors were required to 
carry. 

No treated timber was used in the structure, 
and the flooring was conventional one-inch 
thickness. It was, however, supported by joists 
3x14-inch. The joists were spaced 16 inches 
apart, and were supported by 10x14-inch gird- 
ers. The first and second floors were supported 
by cast iron columns, while the third and fourth 
floors were carried by 10x10-inch wood col- 
umns. The structure was originally built with 
a 20-foot girder span, but in recent years an 
additional line of columns and beams was in- 
stalled to shorten the span to approximately 10 
feet to enable the floors to support the exces- 
sive loads they were forced to carry without 
sag. 

Despite the fact that this structure was al- 
ways heavily loaded, neither girders nor joists 
showed any perceptible sag or cracks resulting 
from overstressing. Another startling circum- 
stance was the absence of checks in the beams 


, and columns. The original wood columns were 


of oak, and those recently added were southern 
yellow pine. The floor was likewise of oak, 
with joists and girders of white pine. Most 
of the original windows, lintels, frames and 
sills were still in service and showed little or 
no decay, although sealed tight in the brick 
walls without ventilation or flashing. 

It is pointed out by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association that this remark- 
able preservation of wood may have been due 
to the “natural” period of seasoning that took 
place during the number of months required to 
erect this structure and the length of time 
needed to obtain and install the lumber. To- 
day, however, timber is one of the most acces- 
sible of building materials and heavy members, 
such as used in this old structure, by means 
of the salt process are seasoned in a fraction 
of the time needed years ago. 

Also, the old methods of framing employed 
by the early builders, who did not have the 
advantage of present-day technical knowledge, 
offer a striking contrast to improved wood de- 
signs by structural engineers today. Although 
the type of construction used back in 1856 is 
less substantial than the wood mill-style build- 
ing of today, it at least indicates what may be 
expected of modern mill construction. 


HINT TO CANADA — REDUCE TARIFF 
ON PLANED LUMBER, FLOORING 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 25.—After four 
years of the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gfam, during which exports declined in 1935- 
36 and increased a little in 1937, the lumber 
industry sees its early 1938 foreign market 
shot to pieces,” with a resulting rise in com- 
petition in its still depressed domestic market. 
his abbreviated sale of lumber in foreign mar- 
kets has caused a steadily growing source of 
Competition here at home on the American 
manufacturer. 

he industry, according to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, realizes that 
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curtailed buying on the part of the Oriental 
countries is largely responsible for the 1938 
export losses in sottwood lumber, and that for- 
eign trade agreements must be negotiated coun- 
try by country. It is convinced that taritf 
parity for American lumber in the preterential 
British Empire markets is needed for a start 
toward permanent substantial recovery of lum- 
ber export markets. 

The Department of Commerce announces that 
lumber exports from January through May of 
this year were 393 million feet, or 47 percent 
under. the first five months of last year. A 
more striking comparison may be made with 
1928, when five-twelfths of the year’s lumber 
export was 1,300 million feet. This year’s 
loss through May was 70 percent when com- 
pared with that 1928 figure. The comparison 
shows as follows: 

Loss Under 1928 


PI HE iia s.0 0 2le-4in'o0 4.06 tae MER 88 os 14% 
SBOUCMSCM DING « .co0cc a ccc0 0 SEK OOO Ces 65% 
SN bo 083 0:0 one cesses Betas weeee 50% 


Lumber export gains over recent years have 
been made in some of the countries with which 
trade agreements have been made. United 
States lumber duties, however, were cut in half 
by the first Canadian agreement, whereas 80 
percent of the ordinary foreign markets for 
American lumber are not yet within the recip- 
rocal agreements framework. 

Canada can partially reciprocate for the 50 
percent reduction in American duties it has 
enjoyed since Jan. 1, 1936, by reducing its 23 
percent charge on planed lumber and flooring 
to the level of Amerian charges on Canadian 
lumber and hardwood flooring. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE ON SNOW 
FENCE IS ENJOINED 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 25.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has entered an order against 
United Fence Manufacturers’ Association, Bur- 
lington, N. J., and eight producers of snow 
fence, directing them to cease and desist from 
concerted efforts to maintain identical delivered 
prices for their products in violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission and Robinson-Pat- 
man Acts. The companies manufacture fence 
for use as a protective barrier to deflect drift- 
ing snow and sell from 90 to 95 percent of 
the products of this class purchased in 14 
States. The respondents admitted the material 
allegations of the complaint in this case. 


FINANCES HAITIAN CONSTRUCTION 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 27.—Jesse H. Jones 
as chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, has just 
announced that the Bank has agreed with an 
American engineering firm to discount notes to 
be issued by the Haitian Government in pay- 
ment for planning and carrying out a program 
of public works in the Republic of Haiti. The 
action of the Bank in agreeing to discount the 
notes and make it possible to carry out the 
program is in line with its policy of financing 
and facilitating exports and imports and the ex- 
change of commodities between the United 
States and foreign countries. The J. C. White 
Engineering Corporation of New York City 
has been awarded the contract by the Haitian 
Government. 


TO TRAIN CCC FOR FIRE FIGHTING 


Wasuinocton, D. C., July 27.—Spurred by 
the fires now raging out West, Robert Fechner, 
director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
has just announced completion of a nation- 
wide program calling for intensive training of 
CCC enrollees in forest fire-fighting methods 
and technique, personal safety while fighting 
fires and discipline on the fighting line. 

“All of these points are of major importance, 
not only in increasing efficiency of fire-fighting 
activities but also is guarding against injury 
to the enrollees themselves,” said Mr. Fechner 
in making the announcement. “The decision to 
require forest fire fighting training this year 
in all camps in or adjacent to timbered areas 
was prompted by past-experience, which shows 
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Industrial Items 
in Ponderosa Pine 


Southwest Lumber Mills Incorporated offers 
you uncommon service on your lumber needs. 
With an almost unlimited supply of high- 
altitude, soft-textured Ponderosa Pine, with 
mills modernly equipped for precision manu- 
facturing, we can promptly meet your par- 
ticular requirements in choice quality lumber 
and fine lumber products. 


Our Mixed Car Service for Dealers includes 
all Building Items—Dimension, Siding, Interior 
Trim, “Apache Brand” Mouldings, Ceiling, 
Casing, Base, Lath, Selects, Common. 


Industrial Buyers: Let us supply you with Pat- 
tern Specialties, Cut Stock, Cut-to-length Crat- 
ing, Box Shook, Shop Lumber and Industrial 
Items. 


Let us have your inquiries and orders. 


Southwest Lumber Mills Inc. 
McNary, Arizona 


Mills at Flagstaff and 
McNary, Arizona 
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that each year CCC enrollees are called upon to 
spend approximately 1,000,000 man-days fight- 
ing fires that develop in national, State and pri- 
vate forests and in national and State parks. 


CALIFORNIA RETAILERS ORDERED BY 
FTG TO CHANGE DISTRIBUTION 
POLICIES 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 27—The Federal 
Trade Commission has ordered six associations 
of retail lumber dealers in California to cease 
and desist from certain trade practices and poli- 
cies in the sale and distribution of lumber and 
building materials. The order is directed against 
the officers and dealer members of California 
Lumbermen’s Council, Fresno, and its affiliated 
units, Coast Counties Lumbermen’s Club, Wat- 
sonville; Central Valley Lumbermen’s Club, 
Stockton; Northern Counties Lumbermen’s 
Club, Sacramento; Peninsula Lumbermen’s 
Club, Redwood City, and San Joaquin Lumber- 
men’s Club, Fresno. 

Findings are that the respondent’s primary 
objective, which they actively co-operated in 
maintaining, was to control and confine retail 
distribution exclusively through the members 
of their dealer organization and to prevent di- 
rect sales to all others who were non-members, 
including State and other political subdivisions. 
Other objectives, the Commission found, were 
to limit sales and distribution by dealer mem- 
bers to districts in which they have their places 
of business, and to prevent other dealers from 
selling in the trading area where a respondent 
dealer is located. 

It was further found that Coast Counties 
Lumbermen’s Club and Northern Counties 
Lumbermen’s Club, through their officers or 
representatives, prepared lists of prices to be ob- 
served by their members in the respective ter- 
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ritories of the two organizations, resulting in 
increased costs to consumers in those areas, 
while the former group fixed for its particular 
territory the quota of sales a manufacturer, 
producer or wholesaler could make monthly 
and determined the quota of business a dealer 
member could do. 


BRAZIL HAS BIG ADVANTAGES IN 
TARIFF AGREEMENTS 


WasuinocrTon, D. C., July 25.—Foreign out- 
lets have been secured by Brazil for about 40 
percent of its production of Parana Pine, its 
principal and practically only commercial soft- 
wood. Last year, United States mills nearer 
the coast, which can compete abroad, exported 
the following percentages of their cut: West 
Coast, about 15 percent; southern pine, about 
8 percent; California redwood, about 6 percent. 
Brazil some years back secured in Argentina 
a 10 percent ad valorem preference under the 
Argentine rates on American lumber; and a 
treaty, as yet unratified, between Brazil and 
Argentina would give Brazilian pine an addi- 
tional 83 percent Argentine preference. Fur- 
ther, Brazil has secured in Uruguay a free 
market for its pine shipped by land or river 
frontier. The American trade agreements pro- 
gram has aided Brazilian lumber export to the 
United States, but has not aided the sale in 
Brazil of the many qualities of wood produced 
in the United States and not in Brazil. By gen- 
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eralization from the United States agreement 
with Canada, Brazilian pine enjoys an Amerj- 
can duty reduced one-half to $2 per thousand 
feet. But the United States trade agreement 
with Brazil, effective on Jan. 1, 1936, failed to 
reduce the Brazilian duty on softwood lumber 
—which was raised to about $20 per thousand 
feet shortly before the negotiation was started, 
Outside the trade agreements field, in the basic 
United States tariff there are advantages to 
Brazilian forest products; in 1936, of the United 
States imports of forest products (wood and 
paper class) from Brazil, our tariff allowed 
entry of 51 percent by value free of duty. In 
1936, 88 percent of all goods imported from 
Brazil came in free of dutv. 





California Pine Mills Start 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 23.—Mills in 
the California pine belt getting into operations 
during July included the Elkins Lumber Mill, 
located near McCloud, a subsidiary of the 
Eagle Pencil Co., and operating only in cedar 
lumber; the Hilt Box & Lumber Co., at Hilt; 
the Berry Lumber Co. and the Cedar Lumber 
Co., near Jackson, and several local mills in 
vicinity of Angels Camp. 





North Idaho Again Logs 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 23.—Logging in some 
sections of the northern Idaho woods, which 
had been deferred because of heavy rains and 
road cohditions that prevented hauling logs out 
of the woods by truck, has been getting under 
way the past week, with logging trains operat- 
ing between St. Maries and Bovill. It is un- 
derstood that shippers there are loading 75 to 
100 cars of logs a day. 
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Remodel “Civil War” House for 





Mr. VERNON, ILL., July 25.—A roomy, old 
house here, owned by one family since it was 
built shortly after the close of the Civil War, 
has been remodeled throughout by the new 
owner and is being offered on a 90x110 ft. lot 
for $7,000. The house and grounds, as a home- 
stead, occupied a full half block area. The re- 
mainder of the property has now been divided 
into five lots, 


Three months ago, due to lack of repair, the 
house was in such a run down condition that it 
would have been impossible to rent it—but ex- 
penditures for remodeling now place it in the 
bargain class at the price being asked. 


Before the remodeling was started, the 
plaster walls were cracked and sagging, paper 
was ripping off and the floors were worn and 
uneven. Antiquated plumbing, bathroom and 
lighting fixtures, kitchen equipment and the 
room arrangement presented an ugly picture. 
However, the house was structurally sound and 
did contain modern heating facilities. 


Today, the house is pleasing to the eye, in- 
side and out. Composition roofing covers the 
broad, sloping roofs, white asbestos sidewall 
shingles have been applied and all exterior trim 
is finished in white. Two side porches have 
been screened and an attached garage, the roof 
of which serves as a sun deck, has been built. 
The garage has a concrete driveway to a side 
street and entrances from the back yard and 
the basement. All unnecessary partitions have 
been removed from the basement and it has 
been re-cemented throughout. 

The front entrance of 
the house opens into a 
hall which contains an 
open stairway to the 
second floor and doors 
leading to a bedroom, 
bath, living room and 
dining room. The liv- 
ing room has an alcove 
leading to a music room 
or study which adjoins 
the dining room. A 





Before remodeling, this 
old house presented an 
ugly picture. Due to its 
tun-down condition, it 
could not be rented 


Only 
$2300 


breakfast room, separ- 
ated by an alcove, con- 
nects with the kitchen. 
All rooms downstairs 
are papered with the 
exception of the break- 
fast room, kitchen and 
bathroom which have 





Up-to-date materials in- 

side and out, brought out 

the beauty and utility of 

this house of "Civil War" 
days 





painted walls and ceil- 
ings. Screened porches 
lead to the breakfast 
room on one side and 
to the kitchen and hall 
on the other. 

Oak floors have been laid throughout and 
the bathroom and kitchen floors are covered 
with hard-surfaced material. The original fire- 
place in the dining room has been left intact 
with the wood mantel finished to harmonize 
with the trim and flooring. 

The upstairs of the house, originally ar- 
ranged with two bedrooms and two room-width 
closets at each end, has been changed to utilize 
two of the closet spaces as half-baths. 

Room sizes are as follows: Breakfast room, 


9x9 ft.; kitchen, 9x9 ft.; dining room, 16x16 
ft.; study, 10x16 ft.; living room, 16x16 ft.; 
bedroom, 16x16 ft. Both upstairs bedrooms 


are also 16x16 ft. 


All work was done on contract. The wage 
scale for labor on the job was as follows: 
plasterer, 75 cents per hr.; helper, 40 cents per 
hr.; carpenter, 60 cents per hr.; plumber, 75 
cents per hr. The lumber and building ma- 
terial bill amounted to $1,185.54, for lumber, 
plaster, cement, shingles, sidewall covering, oak 
flooring, etc.; plumbing and wiring materials 
and labor, $246.80; carpenter, $671.95; wall- 
paper, $25.80; electrical fixtures, $27.59; paper- 
hanger, $30.00; extra painting, $30; incidentals, 
$17.43; yard work, $8.00; bath and kitchen 
floor covering and labor, $73.04. Thus for a 
total of $2,316.15, for all materials and labor, 
remodeling has again stepped in to save a well 
built house from unnecessary depreciation and 
to improve its appearance and increase its 
value. All lumber and building materials were 
furnished by the Jefferson Lumber Co. 
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“Gold Key’ 


Drama of 


[Continued from Front Page] 


that can be added to homes already con- 
structed to obtain maximum efficiency. 

The wonderful success of this demonstration 
is evidenced by the fact, reported to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by M. W. Douglas, 
sales manager of the Bailey Lumber Co., that 
up to July 19, as a direct result of its model 
Gold Key home a total of five houses had been 
sold, and sales of at least five more were ex- 
pected to be closed in the near future. Mr. 
Douglas had promised President C. I. Cheyney 
that he would sell ten of these homes by Aug. 
1, and he is bending every effort to reach that 
goal, with full prospect of success. 

As to popular interest, suffice to say that 
over 5,000 visitors inspected the house up to 
July 8, and while the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not have at hand the tally since that date, 
perhaps a total of 10,000 would not be too 
high. Anyway, they came by thousands, in- 
spected, studied, made notes of things that es- 
pecially pleased them, and went away with the 
home ewning “bug” as a close companion 
henceforth. 

There were two separate and distinct show- 
ings of the house, the first being June 25 to 
July 2, when the model home was still unfur- 
nished, thus permitting a demonstration not 
only of the “twenty points of superiority,” in- 
troduced with Bailey Gold Key homes, but 
also of the complete building material and home 
equipment service now being rendered by that 
company. 

The second showing, July 2 to 9, was made 
after the furniture and equipment of every sort 
had been installed, thus showing the home in its 
completed, living, condition. 

The twenty points of superiority upon which 
much stress has been laid were fully set forth 
in a souvenir pamphlet which was distributed 
to all visitors. Space prevents reproducing 
these specifications and descriptions. Suffice to 
say that they clearly indicate the use of the 
best of materials and the most- approved meth- 
ods of construction and application. 

An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff representa- 
tive, after viewing the house, and discussing 
the sales plan with Mr. Douglas, commented 
that this Gold Key set-up was one of the best 
merchandising ideas he has run across any- 
where, and that the Bailey Lumber Co. is do- 
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Home Plays 


ing a magnificent job of “one-stop selling.” 

This company, it may be added, has equipped 
itself to sell the home complete, including every- 
thing from the lot and the financing to the 
construction, delivering a “turn-key” job. It 
does not perform the construction work itself, 
but co-operates with the contractors, and sells 
the home as a unit. 

Mr. Cheyney says he sees no reason why any 
dealer should fail to get building business in 
his own community just because there is no 
bank or other lending agency ready to provide 
the money. “In a case like that,” he said, “the 
dealer can organize his own financing institu- 
tion, in connection with a Federal building and 
loan association.” He says he has encountered 
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no difficulty in connection with financing, there 
being ample money available for that purpose. 

Sales Manager M. W. Douglas became iden- 
tified with the Bailey Lumber Co. about three 
years ago, having formerly been connected with 
some of the large mail order houses, and other 
concerns devoted to intensive modern selling of 
homes, so he has a background of experience 
in the merchandising field that is of marked 
service in his present connection. He has 
charge of sales not only at the Bluefield yard, 
but supervises the selling in the company’s 
branch yards also. 

The Bailey Lumber Co. has options on about 
200 lots in a fine section of the city, and so 
is enabled to give the prospective home owner 
choice of a large selection of desirable loca- 
tions, and then to go ahead with its various 
facilities and provide, as has been said, a one- 
stop service, from selection of the lot and 
financing to the delivery of the completed home 
with two gold-plated keys, one for the owner 
and the other for his wife. 

While the model Gold Key home just com- 
pleted is of brick construction, it will be fol- 
lowed immediately by another, which is to be 
a Certigrade home, modeled after the Red 
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Star Role in 


Modern Merchandising 


Cedar Shingle Bureau’s Certigrade home in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Bailey Lumber ‘Co. now has 32 homes 
under construction in Bluefield, for which it is 
delivering the job complete or supplying the 
materials. Besides it has recently supplied ma- 
terials for two or three apartment houses. 

Printed in the souvenir book distributed to 
all visitors was the “Tour of Special Features” 
of the model Gold Key home. This tour em- 
braced no less than 68 ‘stops, each to inspect 
some feature of special interest. Space is lack- 
ing to print the list in full, so we merely take 
at random a half-dozen typical items, as fol- 
lows: ' 

Folding in-the-wall bathroom scale, by 
Bailey Lumber Co. 

Aromatic Tennessee red cedar lined closets, 
by Bailey Lumber Co. 

Bessler disappearing attic 
Bailey Lumber Co. 

The entire attic area insulated and floored 
for use as storage space. Flintkote rock- 
wool bats between floor joists, and half-inch 
thick Masonite insulating board for walls 
and ceiling. All furnished by Bailey Lum- 
ber Co. 

Combination screen and storm doors for all 
outside doors, by Bailey Lumber Co. Once 
hung, these new double duty doors stay up 
forever. 

Beautiful Colonial front entrance and other 
outside woodwork of original design made by 
the millwork factory of the Bailey Lumber 
Co. Designed by Dexter N. Matthews, su- 
perintendent. 


stairway, by 


A unique feature of the Gold Key home, 
which because of its interest demands some- 
what extended explanation, pertains to the con- 
struction of what Mr. Douglas spoke of as the 
“air conditioned” dance floor, in the recreation 
room of the house. In the interest of giving 
accurate information, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative asked Mr. Douglas for a 
written statement as to how such desirable re- 
sults were obtained, rather than to depend upon 
his recollection, or hastily made notes. Mr. 
Douglas’ statement, which follows, should be of 
marked interest to home builders planning to 
install a recreation room equipped with dance 
floor : 

1. We treated the floor with Lapidolith 
concrete hardener. 

2. We gave the floor one coat of liquid 
Asgum to damp-proof the cement floor. 
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8. We covered the entire cement floor with 
Flintkote “Therm-O-Seal” cork felt with the 
cork facing next to the cement to form a 
cushion for the sleepers which were spaced 
12 inches on center. 


4. We used kiln dried Louisiana Red 
Cypress for sleepers and treated the wood 
with Pennitrato to preserve it. Size of 
sleepers, 1% x 3% inches. 


5. We covered the sleepers with another 
layer of Flintkote Therm-O-Seal before hav- 
ing the maple floor laid. The purpose of this 
was to make an air pocket or vacuum to 
cushion the floor. 
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6. In laying the maple floor we left an 
air space of about 3/16 of an inch between 
the edges of the floor and wall to allow any 
damp air to escape. 


7. The bottom of the maple floor was 
treated with “Pennitrato” to preserve the 
wood and prevent decay. 


8. After the maple floor was laid it was 
filled and waxed ready for dancing. 


9. A dance was held in the recreation room 
for the ushers and usherettes, and everyone 
pronounced our air-cushioned floor the finest 
dance floor in the Black Diamond Empire. 











The Lewis Lumber Co., Dexter, Ore., literally has its trucks piloted through the sky on "board" roads sup- 
ported by a framework of logs. In the foreground above may be seen the company's truck No. 10, on 
the "sky" road, as it transports a full load of logs. The truck is an International DR-60 with a double- 


reduction, herringbone-gear drive. 


It has a rated load capacity of from three to four tons. 


The truck 


with the trailer hauls logs to the company's Woodston, Ore., mill a distance of eight miles. Five miles 


of the road consist of the type shown and three miles of gravel. 


Six trips are made every eight hours 





Tells How He Handles Credits 


[This letter by H. W. Leonard, manager Steamboat 
Lumber Co., Steamboat Springs, Colo., won a $2 
prize in recent American Lumberman contest.] 


I operate the Steamboat Lumber Co. (a unit 
of the Sterling Lumber & Investment Co.). The 
extension of credit and the collection of ac- 
counts are most important. 

One of my difficulties has been the charges 
made by those working under me. To eliminate 
charges to accounts that were slow was one of 
the serious things to work out. So in order to 
get something definite to work on, that would 
be fair to every customer, and one that assistants 
could understand and go by, the attached collec- 
tion and credit policy was put into effect a year 
ago, 

This policy has accomplished wonderful re- 
sults in reducing past due accounts. 

I wish to submit, for your prize contest, the 
letter defining this policy, as follows: 

Dear CusToMER: 


My company has adopted a definite credit 
and collection policy; a policy which is fair 
and equitable to all our customers, placing 
everyone on an equal basis. 

Our charge accounts are with persons of 
financial responsibility, but we must receive 
payments for our merchandise within a rea- 
Sonable time, no matter how responsible 
financially the customer may be. The increased 
price caused by slow accounts is not fair to 
prompt-paying customers, for which reason we 
are establishing the following terms and con- 


ditions in order to hold prices to the lowest 
possible level with equal advantage to every- 
one. 


1. Credit will be granted for thirty days 
only. 

2. All accounts are due and payable on the 
10th of the month following date of purchase. 


8. If payment is not made in full by the 
20th of the month, for the prior month’s pur- 
chases, no further charges will-be made to 
that customer until payment is received. 


4. Special credit arrangements will be made 
for home construction, which usually requires 
more than thirty days for completion, and, 
therefore, of necessity requires different 
arrangements than the ordinary month-to- 
month purchase account. 

These terms are fair and reasonable to 
every customer; they are indispensable if you 
desire service at the lowest possible cost, and 
we hope they are satisfactory to everyone. If 
not, we shall be very glad to hear from you, 
for, in every respect, we are trying our very 
best to please you. 





A PAMPHLET recently published by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., en- 
titled “Claims Administration in Workmen’s 
Compensation” describes the various procedures 
of workmen’s compensation insurance claims ad- 
_— in the different States and in Can- 
ada. 





FRY- 
FULTON 
Immediate 

Service 


On Our Toes 


every minute of the day! 


Don’t worry when you order 
from Fry-Fulton. The lumber 


will come quickly. Stock of 


super-quality, expertly manu- 
factured. Full assortments. 
Complete stocks in St. Louis of 
Cypress, Oak, Birch, Poplar, 
Hard Maple, Yellow Pine Fin- 
ish, Walnut, Mahogany. 
Ponderosa, California Sugar 
Pine, Northern White Pine. 


Plywoods of California Pine, 
Fir, Hardwoods. 


Full lines of Northern and 
Southern Hardwoods. 


SPECIAL! 


SUPER HARBORD SIDING 


Fry-Fulton Lumber Co. 


146 Carroll St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


— 
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Raine and Raine, Inc. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


Appalachian Hardwoods 
pote: econ 











CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 











SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 


* 
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One Billion Opens Wide Market 


Past experience with PWA projects, 1933 until 1938, reveals 
that of every dollar spent on the job, approximately sixty-four 
cents went for the purchase of materials. During the seventy 
days following July 2, or sooner, the new PWA program is 
scheduled to approve projects which will provide contract awards 
for $1,867,000,000. In this event material orders would amount 
to approximately $1,001,200,000. 

Site pay rolls on PWA projects take approximately thirty-four 
cents of each dollar spent on the projects. The new program is 
considered equal to producing site pay rolls totaling $515,600,- 
000. Indirect employment will increase this total and the net 
result sums up to the fact that hitherto idle dollars, now being 
placed in the hands of wage earners and those from whom they 
buy daily necessities, will im a measure flow into the building 
channels, perhaps not so much for new construction, except in- 
directly, but for needed repairs, painting, additions, roofs, etc. 


The number of non-Federal projects so far approved under 
the new program, July 23, totaled 2,518, with estimated con- 
struction costs aggregating $690,338,197. The 941 Federal 
projects approved call for a total expenditure of $192,939,871, 
bringing the grand total of approved projects up to $883,- 
278,068. 

The construction work authorized in projects already ap- 
proved equals almost half of the total which can be initiated 
directly under the new PWA program. 

Of the projects approved to July 23, 2,211 projects total 
$493,204,785. These call for the use of lumber and other 
building materials to an appreciable extent. Estimates on the 
value of lumber and other materials required for the complete 
program are as follows: lumber and millwork, $75,600,000; 
cement, $71,000,000 ; brick and tile, $45,400,000. 


APPROVED -- READY TO GO! 


SCHOOLS i ly 2 sage 
912 193,691,8 

MUNICIPAL voy a com- 
300 222, 

COUNTY (Courthouses, jails, etc.) 

147 $47,324,585 
HOSPITALS —— nurses homes, addi- 
97 $52,069,897 
POWER PLANTS = plants, electrical projects, 
25 $22,521,845 

AIRPORT 
$240,000 
SEWERS = disposal plants, drains, 
212 $53,754,332 


W ATERWORKS Lt plants, systems, reservoirs, 
252 $49,076,708 


PUBLIC HEALTH — Health Service, buildings, 





) 
3 $290,000 


ELECTRIFICATION 
76 $13,084,200 
NAVY 


(Rural, poles, etc.) 


(Yards, docks, buildings, repairs) 


159 $35,933,000 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Buildings, repairs, etc.) 

435 $120,112,380 
INDIAN AFFAIRS (Buildings, etc.) 

68 $5,313,000 
HIGHWAYS poke Py rene tatiem, 

221 $73,074,137 
HARBORS (Docks, jetties, river improvements; 


etc. 


95 $71,321,471 
AGRICULTURAL (Demonstrations, recreation, etc.) 

98 $5,607,071 
SURVEY "(Coast and Geodetic) 

23 $136,000 


COAST GUARD 
178 


FLOOD CONTROL 
31 $102,982,554 


(Stations, repairs, boats, etc.) 


$10,000,000 











Booklet on American 
Hardwoods 


Another of the valuable and authentic book- 
lets prepared by the Forest Products Division 
of the Department of Commerce on American 
lumber has just been released. Its title is 
“American Hardwoods and Their Uses,” and 
its official designation is “Trade Promotion 
Series No. 178.” It is designed for popular 
use, written interestingly and enlivened with 
narratives or anecdotes relative to the hardwood 
species discussed, and with many illustrations. 


The bulletin stresses the fact that there is still 
much hardwood timber available and that with 
reasonable care there should never be any 
lasting shortage. It introduces the reader to 
America’s outstanding commercial hardwoods 
and describes in detail the means of identifying 
them, their principal uses, properties and 
grades, together with a review of the hardwood 
industry, industrial developments, and the do- 
mestic and export trade. Copies may be had 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or through any of the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for 15 cents each. 


Appalachian Hardwood Market 
Shows Upturn in June 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 27.—The Appa- 
lachian hardwood industry improved its posi- 
tion during June, as compared to May and the 
preceeding several months. June orders, as 
reported by 57 identical band mills, were 10 
percent in excess of May. This increase was 
accompanied by a 13 percent gain in produc- 
tion, so last month witnessed a fractional in- 
crease in stocks, both sold and unsold; the June 
increase in unsold stocks, however, amounted 
to only three thousand feet per band mill unit. 
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Outdoors Go the Clubmen 


Ontario Dealer Group Enjoys Outing 


and Steamer Ride 


Toronto, Ont., July 25.—The Muskoka As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers, a branch 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, held an enjoyable summer outing on 
Georgian Bay, on July 22. The arrangements 
for the event were in charge of Chairman 
E. W. Switzer, Orillia; Secretary A. R. Shier, 
of Bracebridge, and M. J. Bray of Midland. 
A party numbering 52 lumbermen and_ their 
ladies took part in the outing. These included 
quite a number of wholesalers and _ retailers 
from distant parts of Ontario. 

In the morning, the members of the Muskoka 
Association held a meeting in the Georgian 
Hotel, at which the chief event was an address 
by F. J. Overend, of Peterborough, president 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

At 1 p. m. the party had lunch at the Geor- 
gian Hotel, and at 2 p. m. boarded the Steamer 
City of Midland for a delightful trip through 
the inner channel of the Thirty Thousand 
Islands. At “Go Home” the party changed 
boats for the return trip and arrived at Mid- 
land at 6:30 p. m The lumber party, added 
to the regular customers of the steamer, made 
such a crowd that for the return trip about 
thirty of the party were taken back to Midland 
in speed boats. At Midland, the outing broke 
up and the lumbermen returned to their homes 
by motor car. 





Stateline Lumbermen to Picnic 


Burrao, N. Y., July 25.—The annual picnic 
of the Stateline Lumbermen’s Association will 
be held at the Brookland Club, between 
Coudersport and Galeton, Pa., on Aug. 18, and 
a good attendance from western New York 
and Pennsylvania is expected. Charles Den- 
nis is president of the association, and vice 
presidents are: Frank Lunn, Wellsville, N. Y.; 
Don Elliott, Coudersport, Pa.; William Lowry, 
Bradford, Pa., and A. J. McMullen, Olean, 
N. Y. F. M. Riegel, Eldred, Pa., is secretary- 
treasurer. . 





Golfers of Two Companies Meet 
in Annual Tournament 


Loncview, WasH., July 23.—Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. golfers defeated golfers of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. by a score of 60% to 
47% in tournament play over the course of 
the Longview Country Club last week. The 
victory continued the upper hand the Weyer- 
haeuser golfers have held over those of Long- 
Bell in the annual tournaments between the 
two companies over a period of years. 

Jimmy Jordan and R. Sackman, both of 
Long-Bell, tied for low gross scoring honors, 
each making a 65. Walt Chard was low for 
Weyerhaeuser with a 76. George McGregor 
had low net for Weyerhaeuser. Jimmy Jordan 
and Sid McGee tied for low net for Long-Bell. 
Don Siegmund and Kent Manchester repre- 
sented Weyerhaeuser and Long-Bell respec- 
tively, in arranging the tournament. 

The Weyerhaeuser team included: : 


Walter Chard, A. Stenlund, L. E. Penning- 
ton, Cecil Fugitt, W. P. White, E. Brande- 
berry, George Brown, C. R. Culley, R. Dart, 
Curt Bailey, Dudley Fosjord, George Pollard, 
Paul Miescke, C. Comstock, Herbert Hoover, 
George Micyel, A. Letsinger, S. Cunnard, S. 
McCombie, George McGregor, Art Wilder, Les 
Holmes, William Hutch, Ned Davis, G. Crooks, 
William Owens, Norman Peterson, H. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Sid Lewis, Jr., Frank Roberts, 
Howard Raught, Richard Hammond, H. An- 
derson, H. I. McMunn, Carl Stenlund and Don 
Siegmund. 


Those playing for Long-Bell included: 


Jimmy Jordan, Bert Dudra, Al Clearman, 
John Myers Frank Price, Joe Johnson, Stan- 
ley Rose, William Hanchey, Andrew Steele, 


A. Snyder, P. V. Dick, Al Fix, C. Ellsworth, 
Stanley Dick, R. Sackman, S. M. Morris, J. S. 
McGee, William Padgett, M. O. Kelley, Al 
Southern, Tom Kemp, George Hayes, George 
McGaw, A. Eilerguard, B. Heppenstall, L. 
Stith, Rod Simonsen, Vaughn Evans, P. O. 
Rem, William Kunkle, Harry Singleton, Guy 
Easton, John Hanchey, E. S. Rice, J. D. Me- 
Cann and Kent Manchester. 


Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Golfers 
Enjoy Tournament 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 25.—The July tour- 
nament of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club was 
held July 12 at the Tuckaway Country Club, 
here. Nearly fifty linksmen participated. 

The association gold cup was won by “Buzz” 
Jacobson of the Jacobson Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Menomonee Falls who had the lowest net score 
for dealers. Numerous other awards were given 
to dealers and guests who excelled in their par- 
ticular classes. 

The next tournament will be at the Meadow 
Springs Golf Club, Jefferson, Aug. 9. It will 
be the famous “Nic” Braun meet at which are 
featured all those little sausages! 








Lumbermen Ready for Annual 
Picnic and Golf Tourney 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 25.—Lumbermen 
of St. Paul, Minneapolis and their colleagues 
from adjoining areas are ready for their an- 
nual picnic and golf tournament, scheduled 
for Aug. 3 at the Minnesota Valley Golf Club, 
and the Automobile Club. 

A program of afternoon sports has been 
arranged, at the close of which the lumbermen 
will adjourn to the Minneapolis Automobile 
club house nearby for dinner and bridge. A 
committee designated by Harry McNeil, presi- 
dent of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo club, is 
concluding arrangements. It consists of C. H. 
Crosby and F. H. Peschau, general chairman, 
Mr. McNeil, E. E. Bach, L. S. Clark, David 
Winton, I. N. Tate, Gaylord Wilcox, William 
Cullen, Arthur Lampland, J. Axelrud, Louis 
Villaume, Tom Bronner and Walter Buchholtz. 
Horseshoes and a “kittenball” game will afford 
amusement to the non-golfers. 





Offers Hope for Resumption 
of Australian Purchases 


Tacoma, WASH., July 23.—Strong hope for 
an early resumption, through trade treaties, of 
Washington-Oregon lumber trade with Aus- 
tralia, was expressed here last week by David 
M. Dow, retiring secretary for Australia in 
the United States. He explained the decrease 
of the lumber trade between Washington-Ore- 
gon and Australia by saying that, some ten 
years ago, Australia had been obliged to impose 
tariff barriers in order to get her own house in 
order. Among those who suffered, he said, 
were Washington and Oregon, which lost their 
lumber trade due to preferences given Canada. 
“Now,” he said, “Australia’s house is in order. 
I have no official authority to say how Wash- 
ington and Oregon lumber will come out in the 
trade treaties, but I am extremely hopeful.” 





British Mines Turn to Props from 


Maritime Provinces 


Newcast ez, N. B., July 26—There has just 
gone forward from here the first shipment in 
what, it is hoped, will mark an important move- 
ment of forest products from the Province. This 
consisted of a cargo of 1,500 pit props for 
Sutherland, England. These are made from 
Princess pine, which is not suitable for pulp- 
wood or sawn lumber. In the past, British 
coal mine operators have secured their pit props 
from Scandinavian countries and from Russia. 









AY VIRGIN 


Long Leaf. 


On your next 
order, try 
ZIMMERMAN 


For Dimension and Timbers there’s nothing 
better than Zimmerman Virgin Long Leaf. 
For this better lumber has the quality and 
strength to carry the loads, stand long wear 
and resist decay. 

Small Timbers—4x4's and 4x6’'s are always in 
demand. When you supply your customers 
with these Zimmerman Long Leaf Timbers 
you can know they will deliver satisfaction. 
Let us take care of your needs in 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
DIMENSION AND TIMBERS 
LIGNASAN-TREATED LUMBER 


JABENTLEY LUMBER CO 


ZIMMERMAN. LA 


AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 
PLYWOOD of every description 


J b> DUSTRIA 


ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 






XELLOW PIN; 


Timbers, chemically treated to 


prevent stain. 
Eased Edge Dimension 
ca Complete line of kiln dried fe 
Yard and Shed Stock 
BOOKS$—BOOKS—800K$—Here’s the place 
to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Nation’s Woods Seen 


A permanent national lumber exhibit forms 
one of the principal parts of the Home Building 
Exhibit in the Merchandise Mart at Chicago. 
The exhibit, which is open to the public, has 
attracted about thirty thousand visitors since 
its opening last spring. 

Sponsored by the Chicago Lumber Institute, 
the display had the co-operation of more than 
a dozen national and regional lumber asso- 
ciations in the gathering of materials displayed. 
An effort was made to secure samples of all 
the commercial woods of the United States, 


and to show them to a home-conscious public 
in a manner that effectively demonstrates the 
wide range of selection offered by the industry 
to builders. 

Over 1,000 square feet of floor space is taken 
up by the lumber exhibit, making it the largest 
display in the hall. Rough, unfinished stock 
was requested from contributors to the dis- 
play, and was then finished under the direction 
of the technicians of the Chicago Lumber In- 
stitute. The exhibit does not tell a story of 
just construction lumber for the various types 
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in Exhibit 


of finishing woods are likewise shown. The 
numerous kinds and patterns of flooring, siding 
framing and trim and their advantages are 
demonstrated. 


All Kinds of Flooring Shown 


Thirteen panels make up the floo.s of the 
two-room suite of the lumber industry. Visj. 
tors see Appalachian white oak in the follow- 
ing styles: clear plain, common, nature-marked, 
clear quartered, select quartered, clear comb 
grain, and clear quartered and common. The 





A few of the display cabinets in the two different rooms of the lumber exhibit are shown in the above views. The various panels of flooring may be seen 








of LUMBERMEN. 


. ata LOWER COST! 








SPECIALISTS - -- 


@ The Associated Lumber Mutuals are SPECIAL- 
ISTS in the Lumber Insurance line. The member companies have 
had many years of epxerience in solving the insurance problems 


@ Write to any of the companies listed below— 
they will be glad to advise YOU in YOUR insurance problems as 
they have advised countless other LUMBERMEN. 


@ Many suggestions set forth by the ASSOCIATED 
LUMBER MUTUALS have resulted in a more adequate coverage 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INS. CO. Van Wert, Ohio 
LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INS. CO. Mansfield, Ohio 

PENNA. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 
INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INS. CO. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSN. Seattle, Wash. 


’ COMBINED ASSETS. . . $28,000,000. 
COMBINED SURPLUS. . $12,000,000. 


Boston, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








rest of the floor sections are: nature-marked 
black walnut, clear Appalachian beech, clear 
quartered longleaf yellow pine, clear comb grain 
Appalachian red oak, and clear Appalachian 
hard maple. Finish on all of the flooring is 
complimentary to the various types of wood 
and their grain. The panels attract consider- 
able comment from the thousands of visitors 
who are able to study the individual character- 
istics and beauty of the woods in deciding what 
type they want in their own home. 

Accompanying pictures show a few of the 
recessed wall cabinets in which are exhibited 
five-foot lengths of the different boards. The 
back wall of each case contains the names of 
the species of wood shown in it. The compact 
manner in which a wide variety of lumber 
samples is displayed might well be adapted to 
their showrooms by retail lumber dealers. 
Boards hang on short pieces of poles at either 
side of each case, and can be swung out per- 
dulum fashion by one to examine them. The 
two inside boards in each cabinet grouping are 
stationary and help form a frame for the 
printed legend on the back wall. Each sample 
is numbered and corresponds with the indexed 
description in the case. There are twenty of 
these cabinets in the lumber exhibit. A few 
of the woods represented by samples are: 
maple, oak, butternut, cherry, chestnut, black 
walnut, poplar, basswood, birch, Douglas fir, 
larch, hemlock, yellow pine, ponderosa pine, 
spruce, Inland Empire red cedar, Norway pine, 
redwood and red cypress. The Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association, one of the 
many organizations that co-operated in the col- 
lection of wood samples for the lumber rooms, 
contributed weathered tidewater red cypress 
boards for the exterior of the exhibition quat- 
ters. 





Top soiL to the amount of 100,000 cubic yards 
will be transported to Treasure Island to form 
the base for the $1,500,000 horticultural program 
of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion. 
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Enjoy Honeymoon in Home State 


MissouLa, Mont., July 25.—A wedding of 
more than usual interest in lumber circles, par- 
ticularly of the western pine area, was that of 
Jack E. Lubrecht, of Missoula, and Miss June 
Blankenhorn, of Great Falls, Mont., which oc- 
curred Tuesday, July 12, at the Episcopal 





J. E. LUBRECHT, 


Bridegroom is Associated with the Interstate 
Lumber Co., of Missoula, Mont. 


MRS. LUBRECHT, 


Church of the Incarnation at Great Falls. The 
bride is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Blankenhorn, of Great Falls, and the bride- 
groom is a son of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Lubrecht, of Bonner, Mont. 

The bride is a former student of the Uni- 
versity of Montana at Missoula, and the Great 
Falls Normal College. She was a member of 
Kappa Alpha Theta Sorority, and of the 
Junior League of Great Falls. Mr. Lubrecht 
is a graduate of Shattuck Military Academy 
and of State University at Missoula. He is a 
member of the Sigma Chi Fraternity. After a 
two weeks honeymoon among the mountains 
and lakes of Montana, Mr. and Mrs. Lubrecht 
will be at home in Missoula, where Mr. Lub- 
- is an employee of the Interstate Lumber 

0. 

The Interstate Lumber Co. is a subsidiary 
of the Lumber Department of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., handling the retail busi- 
ness. The bridegroom’s father, W. C. Lubrecht, 
is manager of the Lumber Department of the 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. at Bonner, and 
has been connected with that organization for 
forty-one years. He is prominent not only in 
Montana but throughout the vast area encom- 
passed by the Western Pine manufacturing in- 
dustry, and is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Western Pine Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

When Jack Lubrecht graduated from the 
University at Missoula in 1935, he went to Los 
Angeles, where, employed by the Globe Lum- 
ber Co., he gained his first experience in the 
retail division of the lumber business. The 
owner of the Globe Lumber Co. is Gus Luell- 
witz, an old friend of the family, who many 
years ago was associated with W. C. Lubrecht 
as an employee of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co.’s Lumber Department. Mr. Luellwitz 
was one of the out-of-town guests at the wed- 
ding, arriving by airplane barely fifteen minutes 
before the ceremony. 

The bride was given in marriage by her 
father, Dr. Blankenhorn, and was attended by 
Miss Helen Margaret Lowery. Clyde Carpen- 
ter, of Billings, Mont., brother-in-law of the 
bridegroom, acted as best man. 





The newly-weds enjoyed their honeymoon among 
the lakes and mountains of their home State 
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Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
president of the Chippewa and 
Mississippi logging companies, 
was examined by the Senate 
committee on Indian trader- 
ships in Washington last night. 
He said that he had purchased 
from the Flambeau and Court 
du Oriel reservations about 
100,000,000 feet of lumber dur- 
ing the last year and about as 
much the year before. The 
prices paid on the bank were 
from $7.84 to $8.35, which 
would be equivalent to about 
$2.50 to $3.00 stumpage to the 
Indians. Witness said that 
companies never purchased di- 
rect from the Indians, but al- 
ways from the middleman. The 
Chippewa company was a pool, 
and purchased and delivered 





logs to members in proportion 
to their stock. The Mississippi 
company had a capital of $1,- 
075,000 and was a milling com- 
pany. The members of the pool 
never sold logs but cut them 
all in their own mills. 


e« @# @® 


By invitation of Mr. Houck, 
of T. J. Shryock & Co., the 
Lumberman reporter visited 
that company’s wholesale lum- 
ber business in Baltimore. 
There is no question but they 
have the best wholesale lumber 
office building in the country, 
he says, and it is a model of 
neatness and artistic design. 
The manner of conducting busi- 
ness is on a par with the quar- 
ters. 





Mr. George Haskins, of Os- 
coda, Mich., is visiting in the 
Puget Sound region and draws 
some very disagreeable com- 
parisons between the Sounders 
and eastern life and business 
methods. He says in a recent 
letter: “One man who had been 
clearing land which had been 
lumbered told me that it would 
cost $100 per acre to clear it. 
Men who work in the sawmills 
have a picnic compared with, 
the Oscoda mills. Everything 
mioves slow, not a steam nigger 
or live roller in a mill. A ves- 
sel carrying 700 M takes four- 
teen days to load. They would 
not believe me when I told 
them that a ship could be 
loaded at Oscoda in as many 
hours.” 
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| Yellow Pine | 





IMBERS 


Large and small, to 
fit your needs. ... 
Standard sizes, or 
cut to your order. 


For all heavy-duty structural pur- 
poses—for all work that needs 
extra. strength and durability— 
recommend and sell Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine. In addition to its 
superior strength, Long Leaf has 
a remarkable natural resistance 
to decay and insect-attack. It's 
good business to supply your 
customers with quality lumber 
like this. It means more trade 
and better profits. 


ARISTOCRAT OF 
STRUCTURAL WOODS 


G LEAF LUMBER C! 


YUSTON, TEXA 


4” ~ “7” 
wWieraate é 
~; 


The Next Time 
You Need Lumber 


SABINE 


1 
UJ 


, ke 


_ 


Shortleaf 





Southern Pine 


Dealers of long experience know that on a 
rising lumber market it is wise to purchase 
only from dependable shippers. Then they 
are not only certain of getting the lumber, 
but can depend on the proper quality and 
service. 


Sabine policies on manufacture, grading, 
and shipping are uniform under all market 
conditions. 


Sabine Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 









MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Tex 
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Lumber Dealers 
earn good profits on 





Get your full share of this good 
well-paying Roofer business. Be 
ready with Southern Yellow Pine 
Roofers—standard size boards 
made especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Keep your eye on the farm mar- 
ket for Roofers—for homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in ¥%,” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 
saler: 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Moultrie, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber-- Roofers « Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


Tolleson Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln-Dried Finish 














Perry, Ga. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





NOTICE 


In accordance with the wishes, both 
expressed and unexpressed, of the 
thousands of friends and admirers of the 
late Douglas Malloch, we shall continue 
to present in this department selections 
from his pen—both poetry and prose. 
This is made possible by Mr. Malloch’s 
custom of preparing “copy” considerably 
ahead of current requirements for his 
department. This accumulated material, 
or as much of it as seems suitable, will 
be used, possibly supplemented by 
earlier poems and prose written by him 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 


I'd Rather 


I’d rather own a shack I own 

Than owe for brick or steel or stone. 

I’d rather wear the rags I paid for 

Than silks and satins some have prayed for. 
I’d rather have a shack I own 

Afraid no other man to meet, 

Than dodge up alleys in my raiment 
Because I hadn’t made a payment. 


I’d rather hungry have to be 
Than filled with food from charity. 
At anything I’d rather labor 

Than live upon a working neighbor. 
I'd rather walk the road in pride 
Than in a borrowed car to ride. 
I’d rather earn a small position 
Than beg one from a politician, 


I'd rather keep a freeman’s vote 

Than have to pay it on a note. 

I’d rather have the flag above me 
Mean that, and not the keeping of me. 
I’d rather hear, when loafers laughed, 
I had a grouch and not a graft. 

If either husks I had to gather 

Or beg the fruits of life, I'd rather. 


Between Trains 


[The Lumberman Poet’s last Michigan tour] 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—W. S. Gilbert as- 
sured us that “when the enterprising burglar’s 
not a-burgling” he is quite a likeable chap; and, 
without suggesting the slightest similarity be- 
tween the two professions, the funeral director; 
when he is not directing, is a jolly good fellow. 
Tonight at the annual dinner of the Michigan 
Funeral Directors’ Association they had a sur- 
prising turnout. They generally stay away, but 
this year they came. And whom should we run 
into but a lumberman, Harry Prentiss, who 
used to sell lumber in Michigan, and Ohio and 
hereabouts. If you have lost track of Harry, 
some of you old-timers, you will be interested 
to know that he is now a factory representative 
for the American Mat Corp., and will furnish 
you a nice rubber mat to fall on if the re-de- 
pression eventually gets you. 


Musxkecon, Micu.—Group 4 of the Michi- 
gan Bankers’ Association, many of them our 
old friends and neighbors, gathered at a 300- 
plate dinner at Occidental Hotel tonight. It 
takes courage to come back to the old home 
town and make a speech to people who knew 
you when you had sawdust in your hair. Or 
maybe just gall. Believe it or not, we were 
about the only lumberman there, for “the saw- 
dust city” is now engaged in making auto parts, 
and refrigerators and such things, instead of 
good old white pine. When the pine was gone, 
instead of looking around for cover, those old- 





time lumbermen looked for something new to 
make, and now they have a city of 40,000 
where once they had a sawmill town of 20,000, 


Bourson, Inp.—Now, if we can only visit 
Rye, N. Y., we shall feel that we have been 
the rounds. Bourbon, Ind., was named after 
Bourbon County, Ky., by some old settler, but 
why he left Bourbon County, Ky., we can’t 
imagine, unless it was to come to Bourbon, Ind, 
The Lions Club covered itself with gobs of 
glory tonight with a dinner numbering 10 per- 
cent of the population of the town. If that isn’t 
doing something civic, we don’t know what is, 


The Song 


If you can smile at rain 
And sing at toil, 
Your food however plain, 
Or tough the soil, 
No day is very long 
Or very hard; 
Each day you have the song— 
And afterward. 
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SHEBOYGAN PRESS 








Above is a reproduction, much reduced, of a 
cartoon, headed “Our Tribute to Douglas 
Malloch,” which appeared .on front page of 
the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press of July 6. From 
an editorial in the same issue of that daily we 
quote: “‘Doug, as he was familiarly called, 
was more than a poet; for he had an under- 
standing of human things which made his 
writings all the more interesting.” 


To print all of the letters received expressing 
sorrow at the passing of Douglas Malloch 
would hardly be possible. These sentences 
quoted from a letter from Walter H. Crim, of 
C. M. Crim & Son, Salem, Ind., express, we 
are sure, the sentiments of many others: 

“T liked his sincere democracy; I liked his 
hatred of sham. Truly he was one of the great 
oaks of the forest. We shall miss him in our 
lumber meetings; we shall miss him in our 
homes. It was a privilege to know Douglas 
Malloch,” 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


New Orleans Club Re-elects 
Presiding Officer 


New Oreans, La., July 26.— Richard H. 
Fleming, Fleming Lumber Co., was re-elected 
president of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s 
Club at the annual meeting of that organization 
here tonight. Other officers named for the 
new year include: 

tT. F. Mathes, lumber broker, vice presi- 
dent; Robert H. Tait, of Jahncke Service, 
(Inc.) treasurer; E. B. Baldinger, Baldinger 
Lumber Co., secretary. Those named to the 
executive committee were J. P. Brodtmann, 
Carl Bougere, Cyril P. Geary, W. H. Scales, 
Jesse O. Stamps, Louis Riecke, Ben L. John- 
ston, George Knoop, and R. N. Templeman. 


In rounding out the first year’s activity of 
the organization, which is the first of its kind 
here after a lapse of several years, considerable 
progress was reported by President Fleming, 
principally accomplishments in combating dis- 
crimination against use of forest products. The 
club maintains quarters in a downtown hotel 
for the convenience of the members and guests. 





Hardwood Group Favors Wage- 
Hour Observance 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., July 26.— Members of 
the Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club met here today to study provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Act and to determine ways of best 
presenting their problems to the committee 
which will administer the Act for the lumber 
industry. 

Without discord the opinion predominated 
that the “letter” of the law should be followed, 
but at the same time the manufacturers ex- 
pressed a willingness to contribute the two-cent 
per thousand feet of production provided for 
in a reecnt resolution adopted by the Southern 
Hardwood Producers, Inc., to take care of ex- 
penses incidental to ironing out problems in 
connection with the Act’s enforcement, and for 
determining hours and wages which can be sus- 
tained by the Southern hardwood group. The 
assessment on hardwood manufacturers in the 
Southeast varies from that which is to be borne 
by members of the Southern Pine Association 
and by Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, in that the hardwood group’s con- 
tributions will be based on production, be- 
ginning with June while that of the other two 
associations is based on shipments. 

While today’s meeting had been called pri- 
marily to discuss the Wage and Hour Act, sev- 
eral members of the Virginia-Carolina Hard- 
wood Club attended the meeting and an open 
forum was held during the afternoon. 

H. A. J. Evans, president of the Southeastern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, named a com- 
mittee of three, including N. S. Curtis, Deal 
Curtis Lumber Co., Drifton, Fla.. H. M. Man- 
ley, Reynolds & Manley Lumber Company, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and himself, to work out a stand- 
ardized contract form which will be acceptable 
to Southeastern furniture manufacturers and to 
the hardwood producers. The standard form 
was suggested by Mr. Evans at a joint meeting 
of the two hardwood clubs held in Savannah 
in April. Members today agreed to submit 
their own forms to the committee, and from 
the best provisions incorporate the proposed 
standard form. 

The effect of the Wage-Hour Act in actual 
dollars and cents increases in costs was dis- 
cussed at length during the session and esti- 
mates varied from the $2.60 per thousand feet 
mentioned by the Southern Pine Association at 
its recent meeting to $6.85 per thousand feet 
which was based by a Virginia-Carolina hard- 
wood representative on an analysis he had 
made. Inventory reports of 14 companies, 12 
of whom were operating during June, were 
heard during an executive meeting, early in the 
session, 


Speakers discussing various phases of the 
problems mentioned included: 

Mr, Curtis; Mr. Manley; J. B. Wand, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Stanley Sheip, Jerome H. 
Sheip Co. (Inc.), Apalachicola, Fla.; Virgil 
Miller, president of the Virginia-Carolina 
Hardwood Club, Hoffman Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; J. C. Virgeson, Columbia, S. C.; 
Homer Hays, Wilson Lumber Co., Perry, Fla.; 
A. W. and A. J. Gragg, Gragg Lumber Co., 
Amsterdam, Ga.; W. E. Dunham, Savannah, 
Ga.; C. E. Klumb, W. B. Harbeson Lumber 
Co., DeFuniak Springs, Fla.; A. W. McInnis 
and T. E. Huggins, Patterson-McInnis Lum- 
ber Co., Gulf Hammock, Fla.; Eugene Chias- 
son, Jacksonville, and Blucher Blair, Midway 
Lumber Co., Blountstown, Fla. 





Wisconsin Lumbermens' Clubs 
Hold Get-togethers 


WatwortH, Wis., July 25.—A joint session 
of the Walworth County Lumbermen’s Club and 
the South Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club was 
held at Hotel Walworth here recently. Wells 
D. Church, president of the Walworth Club, 
presided. 

The principal speaker was C. S. Walker, 
Walker Lumber Co., Columbus, and president 
of the State association, who discussed, “What 
Our Associations Are Doing,” in promoting 
the general welfare constitutionally. Also ad- 
dressing the group was Don Montgomery, 
State secretary, speaking on the Federal pur- 
chases of cement; the National Association in 
Washington; and the sales training course. 

Entertainment included several musical selec- 
tions by youthful musicians from Whitewater, 
several of whom had previously won high 
honors during the State High School band 
tournament in Madison. 


La Crosse, Wis., July 25.—Hotel La Crosse 
was the scene of the regular monthly meeting 
of the Mid-Western Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club at which Don Montgomery, secretary of 
the State association, discussed requirements in 
connection with Federal purchasing of cement 
and the action taken at the recent National 
Retail meet in Washington. Also appearing 
on the program was A. W. Holt who spoke 
on “True Cost Holt Rate Plan of Rapid Esti- 
mating,” demonstrating, with the aid of charts, 
how to “multiply one number by another num- 
ber” and get the actual cost of the house. 


GERMANTOWN, Wis., July 25—Eighteen 
members of the Eastern Wisconsin Lumber- 
men’s Club enjoyed a squab dinner at Siegel’s 
Tavern here which preceded the regular month- 
ly meeting presided over by A. H. Mintzlaff, 
Grafton, president of the group. 

Appearing on the program was Secretary Don 
Montgomery, discussing the activities of the 
Federal Government in the purchasing of ce- 
ment, and the establishment of the FHA 
Mortgage Department by the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co., described in detail 
in the July 16 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
H. P. McDermott, manager of the new depart- 
ment, outlined details of new activities of FHA 
in the field of farm mortgages. 





NLRB Issues Order Against Firm 


Crossett, ARrK., July 25.—The National 
Labor Relations Board has issued an order on 
the Crossett Lumber Co. to cease and desist 
from interference with the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters, Lumber & Sawmill Workers 
Union, Local 2590, an A. F. of L. affiliate. The 
board ordered the company to re-instate with 
back pay thirty-four workers discharged for 
union activity. - Litigation before the board 
started in 1935. 





Y 
"CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 
% 
% 


: Time-Saving Service 3 


% You'll be glad to get acquainted & 
% with the prompt, satisfying service . 
% we give dealers on our famous old- YX 
‘ time Kiln-Dried North Carolina Pine & 
x —Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Mould- % 


% ing, all Yard Stocks. Straight or 
Mixed Cars of Pine, Mixed Cars of & 
% Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. Direct ¢ 
% by water to Baltimore, Philadelphia, X 
% New York. Or you can order from © 
% our convenient Distributing Yards 








% listed below. Tell us your needs. , 
% BALTIMORE—Brown‘s Whart, foot of " 
Y Broadway. ph ‘Wolfe 5867. y 
% ELIZABETH. N. J.—ll S. Front St. % 
% phone—Elizabeth 2-0600. % 
Y BROOKLYN—First St. and Gowanus % 
% Canal—phone Main—4-7417. é % 
% PHILADELPHIA—1121 N. Delaware 
% Ave., phone Regen % 
X X 
» FOREMAN-BLADES LUMBER CO. ¢ 
Xs ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. mA 
, ()7 
Yaid Stock Speciatsst 





SOUTHERN 


IB" I FS ME 
HARDWOODS 


BAND-SAWED 


Prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. Write today. 


MIXED 
CARS 
OR 
STRAIGHT 
CARS 








TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 








Idaho— - 


Ponderosa— 
California White 


WHITE PINE 
Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard $733" 24, products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 
FORESTERS -- TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS -- CIVIL 
- 410-11 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 


Sept. 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ing Yards Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 


Sept. 22-23—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Oct, 10-14—National Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Silver Jubilee Safety Congress and 
Exposition. 


Oct. 19-21—Pacific Logging Congress, 
Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Nov. 3-4—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles. Calif: Annual. 


Winthrop 





Postpone Redwood Logging 
Congress 

San Francisco, Cauir., July 23.—Originally 
scheduled during July, the 1938 Redwood Log- 
ging Conference has been postponed indefinitely. 
Unavoidable delays in setting the date brought 
the industry into the annual fire season, at a 
time when the attention of those who would 
have attended the conference would be required 
in the woods in actual protective work. 

The conference was first delayed because 
of the severe injury suffered early in June 
by Prof. Emanuel Fritz, of the University of 
California school of forestry, who originated 
the plan and was to have been in charge of 
the program. Prof. Fritz is now recovering 
from a double fracture of the right ankle, but 
will be disabled for the entire summer. 





Forest Conservation Group Maps 
New Program 


Nine members of the Forest Conservation 
Committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association met in Chicago, July 19 and 
20, to consider the concurrént resolution 
adopted by the 75th Congress appointing a Con- 
gressional Joint Forestry committee to study 
the forestry problem. Meeting with the com- 
mittee members were James G. McNary, 
N. L. M. A. president; Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary and manager of N. L. M. A.; I. N. 
Tate, president American Forest Products In- 
dustries; Clyde Martin, forester, Western Pine 
Association; J. B. Woods, N. L. M. A. forester 
and committee secretary, and six of the fifteen 
regional association secretary-managers. 

The committee said the lumber industry has 
a definite, and, it believes, entirely logical and 
workable, national forestry program to recom- 
mend to the Congressional Joint Forestry com- 
mittee. This program rests upon the evident 
fact that the United States is not threatened 
bv timber famine, but rather by a surplus 
supply of timber. The forestry problem, said 
the committee, should be regarded as increas- 
ingly similar to the agricultural. problem, one 
of dispesing of surpluses. Its solution lies in 
finding new and maintaining old markets. 

Attention was called to the fact that although 
the State Department has classified the lum- 
ber industry’ as an export industry, vet in 1937 
the U. S. imported twice as much in the way 
of forest products as it exported. 

The industry believes that expanding and 
maintaining markets for forest products is the 
great fundamental problem of American for- 
estrv. If this were done it would create steadv 
employment and stability in the industry and 
land ownership. 

The committee declared it was well aware 
that forest protection in some sections lagged 
hehind and people did not realize the forests 
should be protected. It also stated it was aware 
there were a few unscrupulous forest operators 
committing destructive forest practices. How- 


ever, it has mapped out a workable program 
for correcting these evils and will welcome the 


opportunity to appear before the Joint Com- 
mittee and present facts affecting all forest 
regions in the country. 

“The committee hopes and expects,” said Mr. 
McNary, “to co-operate with public agencies 
and other interested groups in making facts »' 
the forestry problem clear to the Congressional 
Joirit Committee and give it the basic elements 
for a sound legislative program that can be 
submitted to the next Congress.” 


Urge Blister Control Be Speeded 


SpoKANE, WasH., July 23.—Two problems 
of Spokane and Inland Empire lumber, not 
new by any means, but of increasing concern, 
were discussed at the July 22 meeting of the 
Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club, and, on recommenda- 
tions made there, a special committee of six is 
to be appointed to co-operate with the timber 
products committee of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce. 

David E. Brown, secretary-treasurer of the 
Long Lake Lumber Co. outlined the condition 
of blister rust control. “It is estimated ‘that 
the 2,710,129 acres of valuable white pine now 
standing will provide perpetual yield. Of this, 
1,704,701 acres has received a first working 
over in the eradication of ribes, with this 
year’s work expected to bring the acreage con- 
trolled to over 1,800,000, leaving about 900,000 
acres in extreme danger. At the very best, the 
Government control program will take five 
years to cover this 900,000 acres. We strongly 
feel that every effort should be made to speed 
this remaining first work to a maximum two- 
year schedule—it costs just as much to do it 
in five as in two anyway.” 

Mr. Brown’s remarks were seconded by 
Grant Dixon, president of the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., who asked also that the 
same committee which will be appointed by 
Hoo-Hoo president, Hal Dixon, be instructed 
to confer with the Chamber of Commerce not 
only on the blister rust program, but also on 
the use of steel sash instead of wood in public 
buildings. 








Southwestern Hardwood Group 
Hears Optimistic Reports 


Monroe, La., July 25.—Improvement in both 
domestic and export markets for southern hard- 
woods was reflected in optimistic viewpoints 
expressed at the meeting of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, here on July 
19 at which members reported that business 
had improved with orders being placed for 
prompt shipments. The statistical situation of 
southern hardwoods was said to be favorable, 
and no increased production had appeared. In 
addition to the Club members, a delegation 
from the West Side Hardwood Club attended 
the meeting, 

Of particular interest to the Club members, 
and all southern hardwood producers, was the 
announcement by Secretary George Schaad of 
the decision of Division 3 of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission in Docket 27329, con-_ 


demning rough material rates for manufacture 
and reshipment, and requiring cancellation of 
existing rough material arrangements; and an 
order for full hearing before the commission. 
This rehearing was sought by the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, with full sup- 
port of the Southern and Southwestern rail 
lines. 

The case, referred to as the Lawrenceville 
docket, was originated by a complaint instituted 
by St. Louis, Chicago, and Lawrenceville, Ind., 
cooperage plants against cooperage plants at 
Memphis and Louisville. While the decision 
of Division 3 is directed against rates on rough 
staves and heading to Memphis, Tenn., and 
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Louisville, Ky., for remanufacture and ship. 
ment, it would, unless reversed, similarly 
affect the whole rough material rate adjust. 
ment and result in ultimate destruction of all 
rough material rates. If the rough materia] 
adjustment is cancelled and the present local 
rates applied in lieu theerof, there will undoubt- 
edly be an upheaval in the hardwood industry 
with alternatives, including : . 

(a) Plants going out of business entirely; 
(b) breaking up of mills and plants into smaller 
units and their location closer to sources of 
raw material with increased primary and sec- 
ondary manufacture of timber; (c) closing of 
large plants at central points, and establishment 
instead of small mills in the timber and shipping 
of finished materials to assembly plants located 
in the consuming territory of the finished 
product; (d) entry into transportation on a 
large scale by use of private trucks in hauling 
rough material; (e) increased use of common 
carrier trucks in hauling rough material; and, 
(f) increased use of river facilities in hauling 
rough material. 

Walter W. Kellogg, Club president, presided 
over the meeting. 





Baltimore Plans Lumber School 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 26.— There is every 
prospect that the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
will have a school for lumbermen next fall and 
winter. The ground work was laid at a meet- 
ing of the managing committee of the Exchange 
held July 11, when C. Jackson Waters, its 
president, was authorized to name a committee 
to consider arrangements for such a_ school; 
Phillips A. Hayward, chief of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division of the Department of Commerce 
at Washington, outlined what has been done 
on similar lines at Washington, D. C. It is 
the plan to have Mr. Hayward give one lecture 
a month along the lines followed in the Wash- 
ington course. President Waters named C. 
Carlysle MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., 
who has taken much interest in the school at 
Washington, as chairman, with F. Bowie 
Smith, one of the most active members of the 
trade, and Charles G. H. Sack, of George Sack 
& Sons, as the other members. This committee 
is to work out a plan and report at a future 
meeting. 

The managing committee also discussed the 
proposal to co-operate with the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in the drafting 
of a new building code for Baltimore. The Ex- 
change committee, which is headed by W. J. 
Appel, of the W. J. Appel Lumber Co., will 
confer with R. G. Kimbell, one of the engi- 
neers connected with the National. 

Ben Ellis, of the Southern Cypress Associa- 
tion, who attended, received a cordial greeting. 





Cypress Producers Prepare for 
Wage-Hour Problems 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., July 25—M. L 
Fleishel of the Putnam Lumber Company, 
Shamrock, Fla., has asked a half dozen out- 
standing tidewater red cypress manufacturers 
to serve on a committee to represent that branch 
of the lumber industry in negotiating with the 
industry committee which will administer the 
Wage-Hour law. Mr. Fleishel was named 
chairman of the committee when cypress mart- 
ufacturers, comprising the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association and others interested 
in that phase of the lumber industry gathered 
here to discuss the law and its provisions. 

. R. Macpherson, of the Wilson Cypress 
Co., Palatka, and president of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, expressed 
the opinion, which is that of many other cy- 
press manufacturers, that a committee should 
be named to guard the privileges and rights of 
Southern manufacturers in administering the 
Act. Both Mr. Fleishel and Mr. Macpherson 
outlined discussions which had taken place at 
a recent Southern Pine Industry meeting 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Here’s What’s New-- 


Announces —_— Combining 
Texture and Safety Features 


The Certain-teed Products Corp., 100 E. 42nd 
St, New York, N. Y., announces an asphalt 
shingle which has the appearance of a hand- 
split wood product. The shingle is thicker than 
the average composition type and a dark band 
running across the exposed portion heightens 
the effect of thickness. The graining of asphalt 
and mineral granules does not reach the edge 
of the shingle, which “softens” the edge. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the shingle, known 





as Wood-Tex, holds its color without painting. 
It is applicable for re-roofing as well as for new 


construction. It is made in three blends, gray, 
green and red. Complete details may be ob- 
tained from the company without obligation. 


Company Announces Heavy-Duty 
Fiber-Tile Wallboard 


The Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y., wallboard 
manufacturer, announces an addition to its line 
with the production of “Dubl-Thik” fiber-tile, 
which the manufacturer claims has unusual 
thickness and strength. The panels are 3%-inch 
thick and 4x12 ft. in size, scored in 4-inch tile- 
like squares. The finish is natural ivory and 
the surface is hard and smooth requiring a min- 
imum of enamel. Because of its tough and rigid 
character, the board is recommended for instal- 
lation where long and hard usage are required, 
as well as for insulation properties. Samples 
and details are available from the company 
without obligation. 


Manufacturer's Publication Contains 
Many Items of Interest 


_The August issue of “The Wedge,” a friendly 
little pocket size magazine, published by the 
Georgia Hardwood Lumber Co., Augusta, Ga., 
manufacturer of Southern and Appalachian 
hardwoods, cypress and Southern pine, is espe- 
cially interesting because of the variety of its 
contents and excellent thoughts contained there- 
in. Companies wishing to be placed on the 
mailing list for the publication should write to 
O. R. Cheatham, president of the company. 
There is no obligation. 


Hardware Manufacturer Preparing 
New Catalog of Complete Line 


The National Brass Co., manufacturer of 
builders’ cabinet and screen door hardware, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is now preparing its new 
catalog of the company’s complete line and 
lumber and building material dealers who want 
4 Copy as soon as it is off the press should make 
their request to the company as soon as pos- 
sible. There is no obligation. The National 
Brass Co. is the exclusive manufacturer in the 
United States of Dexter tubular locks and 


latches. Emphasizing its line of “Hardware 
of Color,” the company recently used a brochure 
style letterhead showing, on the inside, Duralin 
hardware in eight colors and, on the back of 
the four-page folder, “Color-Toned” cabinet 
hardware for the kitchen. 


Modern Display Shelves Aid in 
Dealer Merchandising 


Retail lumber and building material dealers 
who wish to install new builders hardware or 
paint departments or remodel and add to their 
old displays may secure complete information 
as to styles, arrangements and prices for nail 
bin counters, display tables, paint shelving, hard- 
ware shelving, bolt cabinets, price cards, etc., 
from the W. C. Heller Co., 1939 Terminal St., 
Montpelier, Ohio. This company, established 
in 1891, has gained a reputation for “the best 
hardware shelving in the world,’ and is con- 
stantly seeking to improve and add to its di- 
versified lines. The latest addition, Table 
Folder No. 6138, available on request to the 
company, pictures and describes the company’s 
modern, round front tables for stock and 
displays. 


Publication Shows Varied Uses of 


Decorative Insulation Wallboard 

The entire front page of the July issue of 
“The Insuliter,” publication of the Insulite 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is devoted to scenes 
of the spectacular Nottingham Castle in the 
motion picture “Robin Hood.” The reason 
—Insulite Graylite wallboard was used in 
making the imitation stone walls, pillars and 
pavements of this, the largest indoor set ever 
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built. Other pages of the July issue show In- 
sulite products in use in homes on Chicago’s 
north shore district, in a resort hotel in Florida 
and as insulation and sound deadening material 
in the streamlined Twentieth Century of the 
New York Central. 





Far Western Building Shows 
Small Drop for June 


_ San Francisco, Cauir., July 25.—Activity 
in far western building operations was slightly 
less during June than in either the preceding 
month or in June, 1937, according to Bank 
of America. The value of permits issued by 
forty-nine representative cities in eight western 
States during June was $17,056,314 as com- 
pared with $18,022,477 in May and $18,358,391 
in June a year ago. This represents a decrease 
of 5.4 percent from May and a decline of 7.1 
percent from June, 1937. 

For the first six months of this year the 
value of building permits in about fifty western 
cities was only 8.2 percent less than during the 
same period a year ago and 11.3 percent greater 
than in a like period two years ago. 





Termite Ordinance Attacked 


Kansas City, Mo., July 26.—Lumbermen 
in Greater Kansas City joined in a concerted 
movement to defeat an ordinance introduced 
in the Kansas City council last week, that re- 
quired all joists, sills and some other wood 
used in construction or remodeling of build- 
ings be treated with creosote oil to prevent 
termite attack and decay. The proposal was 
attacked on the grounds that it would increase 
building costs and subsequently curtail resi- 
dential building here. E. E. Woods, secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, stated that the ordinance should be 
classed as one designed to sell a brand, not as 
a real anti-termite ordinance. 








ALABAMA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Long Leaf and Short Leaf. 


Members, Southern Pine Ass‘n. 




















Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your 
repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated 


Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car 
Material—mixed or straight cars. 


Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. Hill 


COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER CORP. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 











SPECIAL: 





m, Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 


e will quote you at once and 





TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY -- riecetsvitte, N. J. 





WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The lumber busi- 
ness is definitely on the mend throughout this 
area, if renewed activity on the part of lum- 
ber manufacturing plants may be regarded 
as a criterion. Plants here and throughout 
the southwest Washington district, many of 
which have been down for months, are re- 
opening. In most instances, complete crews 
are being returned to work, and regular pro- 
duction schedules are being resumed. Ta- 
coma’s largest lumber mill, the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. plant, has resumed cut- 
ting after being down two months. Everett 
G. Griggs II, president of the company, at- 
tributed the resumption to market improve- 
ment, but said that price quotations are still 
too low to be satisfactory tothe industry. The 
Defiance Lumber Co. also has reopened after 
being down for six months. The Peterman 
Manufacturing Co., another large operator, 
has resumed after a month’s’ shutdown. 
Other large plants also are getting under 
way. The improvement has been chiefly in 
the Atlantic Coast market and in the Cali- 
fornia market, where demand is reported to 


be definitely better. A general increase in 
lumber orders of mills on its line was re- 
ported by R. W. Clark; of St. Paul, vice 


president of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
who was a visitor here. His statement bears 
out reports received here from representa- 
tives of other rail lines stating that rail 
mills are picking up considerable middle 
“West business. Many of the orders are for 
“rush” delivery. Operators here believe that 
these orders indicate that yards in the middle 
West are sold down to their last board, and 
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RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
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The Original Long Timber Mill 
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Market News from A 


now are selling “from hand to mouth.” One 
Tacoma railway office reports increases in 
freight business as high as 15 percent in the 
last fortnight, due to lumber business in 
mills as far south as Longview. Despite un- 
favorable forest fire conditions, logging 
camps are operating to the best of their 
ability in an effort to keep pace with ex- 
pected demand. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—The movement 
of lumber from Pacific Northwest ports to 
California points by members of the Pacific 
Lumber Carriers’ Association for June to- 
taled 69,399,000 feet, which is 10 million feet 
less than in May, and 23 million less than 


in April. Nevertheless, it is pointed out, the 
volume for June is about normal for that 
period. It is estimated that July movement 


may be slightly under June, as the majority 
of the tidewater mills were closed during 
the first week of July. The amount of lum- 
ber delivered to California ports in June fol- 
low: 


Feet 

Se SONOS. 6. e oh eewwrasiwiesss 21,918,000 
EE cc cdemenee emedsccabica ie 303,000 
DO MEON swt ca eawedees cere ee 400,000 
CY ois sted ecesesaw acs 842,000 
Los Angeles Harbor .............. 42,206,000 
Se SD oo nse FOREN od O04 SRO a We 3,730,000 

| ee eo eee ee er 69,399,000 


Under tentative rules proposed by the Divi- 
sion of Regulation, United States Maritime 
Commission, regulating all common and con- 
tract carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and just received by the association, 
the carriers are required to file with the 
commission their actual rates and charges, 
rules and regulations. These tariffs must be 
filed not later than September 21, 1938. 


CALIFORNIA TRADE PAYROLLS—State 
manufacturing industry averages show 16 
percent less employees, 23.2 percent. smaller 
weekly payroll total, and 8.5 percent less 
average weekly employees’ earnings in the 
logging and sawmill industries in June, 1938, 
as compared with the same month last year. 
For planing mills etc. the averages showed 
16 percent less employees, 15.3 percent 
smaller weekly payroll total, and 0.8 percent 
greater average weekly employees’ earnings 
for June, 1938, compared with June, 1937. 
The furniture industry showed 21.8 percent 
less employees, 28.8 percent smaller weekly 
payrolls total, and 8.9 percent smaller aver- 
age weekly employees’ earnings in June, 1938, 
compared with the same month last year. 
Other wood manufacturers reported 14.9 per- 
cent less employees, 7.4 percent smaller 
weekly payrolls total, and 8.8 percent greater 
average weekly employees’ earnings during 
June, 1938, as compared with the same month 
last year. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—tThe percentage changes in the dol- 
lar value of retail sales of lumber and build- 
ing materials in California, Oregon-Wash- 
ington, and eight Rocky Mountain States for 
May, 1938, follow: CALIFORNIA—157 firms 
in May reported a loss of 19.4 percent as com- 
pared with the same month in 1937, and an 
April-to-May gain of 8.7 percent. OREGON- 
W ASHINGTON—44 firms reported a May loss 
of 24.4 percent as compared with the same 
month in 1937, and an April-to-May loss of 
5.3 percent. EIGHT ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
STATES—140 firms reported a loss in May of 
20.6 percent, compared with the same month 
last year, and an April-to-May gain of 4.1 
percent. 

WHARFING FEE—Increases in wharfing 
fees at the port of Los Angeles have been 
approved by the city council, and are tenta- 
tively set to go into effect Aug. 15. The new 
rate for a thousand board feet of softwoods 
is 25 cents, and 35 cents for hardwoods, a 
10-cent increase in both instances. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CONFERENCE RATES 
—Present lumber rates from the Pacific Coast 
to the west coast of South America have been 
extended to expire as of Dec. 31, according 
to announcement by the Pacific Coast West 
Coast of South America Conference. Present 
rates would have expired Sept. 30. 
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CALIFORNIA PINES—The Ponderosa mar- 
ket has shown first definite signs of improve- 
ment, with increased inquiries coming from 
all sections and prices showing a tendency to 
strengthen. It is believed the bottom of the 
market has been reached. While some popu- 
lar items are in short supply, stocks are said 
to be fairly plentiful. Observers say that 
with any amount of increasing demand, the 
present curtailed production program could 
cause considerably broken stocks by fall. Box 
lumber is reported none too plentiful. The 
molding market continues at about the same 
level, but with some increase in prices. The 
sugar pine market has not shown the same 
improvement as that developed in the Pon- 
derosa. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Strengthening of the Cali- 
fornia market has continued, with more busi- 
ness coming in and prices continuing to show 
a stronger tone. Stocks at mills are said 
to be low and broken, much more so than 
in a long time. The dry season, with strong 
fire hazards in producing areas, is said to be 
causing some mills to close down, further 
slowing up the already curtailed production. 
California dealers are reported as doing 
pretty good. 

REDWOOD—Definite. signs of a _ pick-up 
have been noted in this market. Orders seem 
to be more active, and inquiries are in 
greater volume. Curtailed production sched- 
ules continue, with mill stocks reported as 
not excessive. Prices remain firm. Tank and 
vat business continues slow, as the oil in- 
dustry’s activities remain curtailed. 


Hoquiam, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Grays Harbor lum- 
bermen generally believe that business in 
their field is going to improve during August. 
They report that a small increase in in- 
quiries for lumber and shingles already is 
noticeable. Their expectations, they explain, 
are based in part upon prospects for bumper 
crops in the middle West, which, they be- 
lieve, should stimulate farm buying, and on 
the fact that most retail lumber yards now 
are depleted of stocks. They anticipate that 
the California market, which has been com- 
paratively quiet in recent weeks, will open 
up in August. Most operators say that de- 
mand will have to increase sufficiently to 
raise present lumber prices, now $5 below 
last year’s level, before mills in this section 
can be expected to resume anything like 
normal production. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Marked improve- 
ment is reported from both the West Coast 
fir producing areas and the pine belt, with 
prices pointing higher. Replacement of de- 
pleted inventories over much of the country 
is said to be the major factor in the im- 
proved demand, with the Federal housing 
program playing a rather prominent part. 


INTERCOASTAL—Material improvement in 
demand is reported, with an accompanying 
advance in prices averaging around $3. East- 
ern stocks are reported lowest in many 
months, and retailers are feeling a sharply 
revived demand, with rapid depletion of the 
most popular sizes and kinds. Fortunately, 
there is enough ship space available for some 
time, but shippers here are apprehensive re- 
garding its being taken up when the fall 
movement of canned goods and other sea- 
sonal commodities gets under way. Railroads 
are not yet in the market, nor is there much 
buying for the heavier types of construc- 
tion. 

CALIFORNIA—The market is described by 
some as rather brisk, and by others as much 
improved. California buyers are reportedly 
making strenuous efforts to resist price ad- 
vances, but values are around $1.50 to $2 
higher on key items. 


EXPORT—Inquiries from abroad are im- 
proved, and shippers are taking some orders 
at around $1 above month-ago levels. De- 
mand is chiefly from east and west coasts 
of South America. The United Kingdom '§ 
buying heavily in British Columbia, where 
prices are sharply higher, so some overflow 
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July 30, 1988 


pusiness is expected this way. Cargo rates 
are not now much out of line, it is said. 


RAIL, NEARBY, LOCAL—These divisions 
are all looking better. Rail orders are be- 
tween 25 and 30 percent larger than those of 
a month ago, and are expanding over a more 
general range of items. Nearby and local 
orcers are feeling the effects of improved 
residential censtruction. Northwest crops this 
year are very heavy, although prices on some 
lines are rather low. 


WESTERN PINES—A very sharp upturn in 
orders is reported. Production is modest. 


LOGS—The market is much firmer. Inven- 
tories here are being reduced rapidly, and 
logging operations are being sharply cur- 
tailed as a result of the worst fire situation 
in the Pacific Northwest in many years. Fur- 
ther depletion of log stocks is expected. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOOD MARKET—Prices on virtu- 
ally all classes of Appalachian and southern 
hardwoods took an upward turn in the past 
ten days, and were quoted from $2@3 higher. 
Inquiry was more active, particularly from 
furniture factories. A number of straight 
carlot orders were reported, and on some of 
them, it was claimed, higher prices were paid. 
Furniture factory inventories are low, and 
plants have to order to fill commitments. In- 
terior trim factories have not yet felt the 
business upswing. Volume of inquiry for 
flooring is mounting. Export trade con- 
tinues dull. 


SOFTWOODS — Many replacement orders 
for sheathing and dimension are being 
placed by retail yards all through the Cin- 
cinnati trade territory, and prices are ad- 
vancing $2@3. Contractors and architects 
report more active inquiry. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET—Trade in the 
last-three weeks made its best showing of 
the year, with sales and shipments exceed- 
ing production and prices moving up over a 
wide front. Advances ranged upward to $4, 
but the average increase was about $1. In- 
quiries were numerous and a liberal volume 
of orders was received here. Yards have per- 
mitted their stocks to run down, and re- 
placements are being made as demand 
quickens. Line yards are buying in carload 
lots, and good demand from rural sections 
is noted. The good crop yield promises a 
great deal of remodeling and repair work 
on farms this fall. 


RETAIL sales of 154 yards in the tenth 
Federal Reserve district last month were 
6.2 percent larger than those of a year ago, 
the first monthly increase over 1937 regis- 
tered this year. However, dollar volume for 
the first six months was 8 percent under that 
of a year ago. Sales also were 5.5 percent 
larger than those of the previous month. 
Inventories were 8.1 percent under the 1937, 
and 1.7 percent below May’s. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Virtually all orders re- 
ceived by mills came from retail yards, with 
little industrial or railroad business reported. 
Nos. 2 and 3 items rose about $2, and No. 1 
and better items advanced about $1, as 
earlier in the year the latter did not dip as 
much as other grades. 


WESTERN PINE—The demand for Pon- 
derosa was a little slow as compared with 
other lumber, but an improvement was seen 
during the week. Prices, which were rather 
mixed at the start of the week, appeared to 
be more stable. 


OAK FLOORING—Volume was up, and 
Sales each week for the last three weeks 
were more than .double the totals of com- 
Parable periods of the last three months. 
Prices were strong, with mills advancing 
lists from $1 to $4. “Off the list” prices were 
Virtually eliminated. as the advance got 
under way. 


HARDWOOD—Indications of sizable orders 
from furniture manufacturers brightened the 
outlook, and No. 1 common and select plain 


- week at $13@14. 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


sap gum gained as much as $3 in the last 
ten days. Inquiry picked up, and orders ar- 
rived in liberal volume. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Most C and D_ uppers 
firmed about $1.50 from their lows, and Nos. 
1 and 2 dimension advanced 50 cents to $1. 
C and D uppers are scarce, but there is a 
good assortment of sizes. 


SHINGLES—With logging camps closed for 
the fire season, and a small stock of logs in 
the water, shingle prices were forced upward 
5 to 10 cents a square in the last two weeks. 
Logs rose $1 to $2, and prices are 25 to 35 
cents above recent lows. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Sales during the past 
month have been in excess of those for a 
corresponding period last year. Retail yards 
still are the chief consumers, usually stipu- 
lating speedy shipments of mixed cars. In- 
dustrial demand is rather slow, although 
some material is going to the crate and box 
manufacturers. Prices remain at levels 
established months ago, although at times 
concessions are made to meet competition 
from other regions. Some items are in short 
re and occasional premiums are paid on 
these. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Last week, 
for the first time in more than two months, 


striking employees returned to work at 
northern white cedar pole and treating 
plants. With rural electrification projects 


getting under way in greater magnitude than 
for some time past, shippers express gratifi- 
cation over the end of the walkout. Poles 
already are moving in considerable quantity. 
Post business has been spotty, most of the 
orders being placed for immediate require- 
ments, 

MILL WORK—The sash and door strike 
having been ended more than two weeks ago, 
the industry is rapidly making up for time 
lost. Most mills are onerating on a heavier 
schedule than before the strike, as new resi- 
dential building, remodeling and modernizing 
have taken on new impetus. Hundreds of 
new building projects now are under way 
both in St. Paul and Minneapolis, while 
Duluth also reports increased activity. Coun- 
try trade also has taken an upturn, although 
in lesser degree. Sash, door and millwork 
prices remain basically the same as for some 
weeks past, although there are some ad- 
vances in the cost of raw materials from 
the West Coast and the Inland Empire. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST MARKETS—tThere has been 
a leveling off in sales volume following the 
spurt of the past few weeks. What was 
termed a “fair volume” by some wholesalers 
has been enjoyed the past four weeks in the 
hardwood field, and prices have increased 
an average of $2. Shortleaf pine boards 
have advanced $3 to $4. A fair demand for 
cypress is noted, with prices unchanged. 
Northern and eastern manufacturers and 
wholesalers are getting into the _ stocks 
usually available here. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—The market con- 
tinues strong, ‘with some advance occurring 
in the price of No. 2 and 3 boards. Some 
operators have no surplus of common items, 
and 6-, 8- and 10-inch continue in demand. 
No. 3 1x8- and 10-inch have been sold this 
No. 2 is firm at $18@19. 
The wider widths of finish are still scarce 
with some mills. Recent heavy rains have 
caused some of the smaller manufacturers 
to experience difficulty in securing an ample 
supply of logs. 

SOUTHERN ._ HARDWOODS —The market 
continues to improve with all species show- 
ing advances. Inch No. 1 and selects gum 
are quoted at $20@21 while No. 2 is now 
being quoted at $11@11.50. Inquiries for 
sizable blocks of gum have been received, 
but sales, in most instances, have been con- 
fined to stock for immediate shipment. Sev- 
eral orders for flooring oak have been placed 
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It you're looking 


for lumber that will satis- 
fy you and your custom- 
ers... buy from 


BOOTH-KELLY 


This Booth-Kelly Certified Lumber is the kind that 
adds to your sales, your prestige and your profit. 
Lumber that gives long service and dependable 
performance. It enables you to deliver to your 
customers definitely certified quality and value— 
and that establishes confidence and builds trade. 
It makes friends and brings them back, again and 
again, for more and more Certified Lumber. Tell 
your customers that the mark of "20" on the lum- 
ber is Booth-Kelly's quality pledge, and that the 
marks of’ the West Coast Lumbermens Assn. and 
the National Lumber Mfrs. Assn. guarantee right 
grading. Long and Thick Timbers a Booth-Kelly 
specialty. Let us quote on your requirements or 
fill an order for you. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension _ Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BoothiAtelf 


SUGENE.ORE- 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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by the flooring plants at some advance in 
price, and the market for this item continues 
to improve. The purchases have been of 
both red and white oak, while the flooring 


mills are unwilling to meet an increased 
price for white oak over red oak, as the 
larger percentage of flooring sales have been 


in red oak. 


Houston, Tex. 


Building continues active in this section. 
It is believed that the putting into effect of 
the wage-and-hour law Oct. 24 will increase 
demand, because it means higher-priced lum- 
ber, 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market has shown 
further strength. A large number of items 
are now becoming very scarce. No. 2 ship- 
lap, 1x8- and 10-inch, is now being quoted 
from $18.50@19 mill, with 8- and 10-inch 
No. 3 going at $14.50@15, mill. No. 2 short- 
leaf, 2x4-inch, 16-foot is $20@21, mill, with 
2x6-inch, 16-foot at $16.50@17.50, and other 
lengths in proportion. Most mills are over- 
sold on 2x4-, 2x6- and 2x8-inch No. 2, and 
supplies of No. 3 are being cleaned up rap- 
idly. In fact, many mills are sold up on 8- 
and 10-inch No, 3 shiplap. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—-The market 
has improved very materially. Oak flooring 
is advancing almost weekly. The hardwood 
people are expecting heavy demand for the 
next few months, and no doubt the wage- 
and-hour changes are stimulating forward 
buying. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—tThe shingle mar- 
ket has advanced rapidly. Many mills are 
sending out lists showing over-sales. The 
only items available now seem to be No. 2 
Perfections and No. 2 12-inch clear and 
better. Pine lath continue firm, with stocks 
normal. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers in Ala- 
bama are considerably delayed in production 
by continued rains. Logging is carried on 
with difficulty. Orders exceed shipments, and 
they in turn are ahead of production. Some 
mills plan to put on double shifts in Sep- 
tember. Demand for all common grades is 
fair, but that for uppers is still sluggish. 
No. 2 common, 1x6- and 8-inch, took the lead 
in sales some months ago. Prices are firm 
today at $16 for 1x6- and 1x8-inch No. 2 
boards, with $18 the high asking price; No. 2 
1x4-inch moved from $8 to $11, and 1x12-inch, 
which has been sluggish, moved to $18 for 
air dried, and $20 for kiln dried. Dimension 
advanced an average of $2 since July 1. No. 3 
common flooring is moving slowly at $11, 
mill. Finish and No. 1 and B&better flooring, 
siding and ceiling, as well as finish, remain 
at July 1 prices. Calls for timbers are limited. 


OAK FLOORING—Several mills have set up 
new prices considerably above their June 
lists, while still others are issuing new lists 
at $2 to $4 under those of their competitors. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market has 
been rather dull, after about a month of very 
hectic buying and radical advances in prices 
all along the line. More inquiries are being 
received. If prices become stable enough to 
permit builders to estimate, there is no ques- 
tion that buying will begin again. Most 
mills, large and small, have enough business 
booked to keep them busy for some weeks. 
There is a very small surplus of unsold lum- 
ber at any mills, and, on a number of items, 
producers are very much oversold. Demand 
for B&better and No. 2 common grades has 
been good and, because many small mills 
with kiln drying facilities have not been in 
operation for months, the supply of the bet- 
ter grades is limited. It is true that some 
of the larger mills now have a surplus of 
some widths of B&better and No. 1 common, 
but these same mills are heavily oversold on 
popular widths. The supply of air dried 
Bé&better boards has been limited, for weather 
has been bad for air drying. Prices of better 
grades are strong. Large planing mills in 
the South are buying a lot of such stock 
from smaller operations, to be worked into 
flooring etc. The yards have been buying 
more rough stock widths of box, but the box 
makers have not been in the market except 
when offering very low prices. The price 
of stock box has advanced along with the 
rest of the list. There has also been a better 
demand for dressed stock box, particularly 
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4-inch, and the result has been an advance. 
Demand for dressed and resawn stock, par- 
ticularly 5/4 and 6/4 edge and stock widths, 
has been better recently, while the rest of 
the market has been quiet. Most framing 
mills making a specialty of shipping mixed 
ears of dressed framing are far oversold, 
even though they have had good weather for 
shipping. Prices are up more than $2. The 
quantity of good dry framing today is very 
limited. Air dried roofers have been rather 
quiet recently, but prices remain firm. Re- 
cently quotations on 4-inch have been $10.50; 
6-, 8- and 10-inch, $15; 12-inch, $16, f. 0. b. 
ears Georgia Main Line rate. Many Carolina 
mills are asking more. There has not been 
any increase in shortleaf production, but 
there is likely to be during August and Sep- 


tember. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—tThe principal do- 
mestic markets continue to improve. Stocks, 
which were badly broken before the present 
increased demand, are being rapidly depleted; 
an extremely bad forest fire situation is 
working against increased production. The 
brisk flow of orders is forcing prices up. 

RAIL—Most upper items have advanced $1 
as compared to a fortnight ago, and common 
dimension now brings $1.50 over. Some items 
are hard to buy if not on hand. Wholesalers 
declare they are not getting a large share 
of the business. Orders come mostly from 
the middle West, the demand being for mixed 
cars. There is no heavy demand for cutting 
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logs and acute forest fire hazard which is 
holding back logging. 


LOGS—Invenégories of fir and hemlock logs 
are good. Supplies of cedar logs are suffi- 
cient to take care of shingle demand com- 
parable to that of last year. Prices of fir 
and hemlock are unchanged, but cedar logs 
are now selling at $14-15 and $28-30. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — The long- 
awaited rush for hardwoods materialized 
during the last few weeks, and mills have 
been hustling to fill orders. Their stocks 
were reduced to a minimum as the depres- 
sion continued and—according to reports re- 
ceived here from many sections—they are 
still proceeding cautiously, to prevent pro- 
duction from getting out of line with orders 
and shipments. Prices have risen $3 to $5 
above their depression lows of a month ago. 
The demand is general and for all kinds of 
woods, with flooring oak being most widely 
bought. The flooring men say that the 
prices on rough oak have been increased 
from $4 to $5; hardwood manufacturers say 
the increase ranges from $3 to $4. Orders 
for hardwoods during the last two weeks 
have been around 55 percent of normal pro- 
duction capacity—a big change from the 26 
to 30 percent level that obtained for weeks. 
Production rose to 36 percent; it had been 
down to 31 percent. Shipments are about 
on a level with production. Furniture manu- 
facturers are buying handily. The box and 








In order to assure a steady supply of properly seasoned hardwood stock for use in the manufacture 

of dining room, bedroom and living room furniture, the Hickory Chair Manufacturing Co., Hickory, 

N. C., recently added a Moore cross-circulation kiln to its plant. The dry end of the kiln is shown 

above. It is designed for progressive operation and is automatically controlled to give rapid circula- 

tion. The company was organized in 1911 and in 1937 was merged with the Martin Chair Co., to form 

the present firm. K. C. Menzies is president, J. Norman Hutton, vice president, and George Bailey, 
secretary-treasurer 





or timbers; mills need cutting orders. C and 


D items are still scarce. 


INTERCOASTAL — Volume has increased, 
and prices are up 50 cents. Steamer space is 
ample for present requirements. Mill stocks 
of low grade dimension and timbers are 
pretty well cleaned up, and uppers are 
scarce. 


CALIFORNIA—A fair volume of orders 
comes from this market. Prices, which were 
lower than those of Atlantic Coast lumber, 
have firmed $1, and some buyer resistance is 
encountered. Fall prospects are good. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—Movement of lum- 
ber is good. Most orders call for construc- 
tion lumber. August bookings 
large volume of shingles. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR—Orders have in- 
creased, and prices are firmer. Stocks are 
none too large. Orders come from the East 
and middle West. The log situation tends 
to become critical; a number.of mills are 
down because they can’t get logs. 


SHINGLES—Advances of from 10 to 15 
cents a square resulted from a sudden heavy 
demand for shingles. Demand includes all 
grades, with perfections and 5X the most 
wanted. Stocks are extremely low, and pro- 
duction greatly curtailed, with its immediate 
increase doubtful in the face of scarcity of 


include a. 


crate makers, evidently in anticipation of a 
large amount of fall business, are taking 
much cottonwood and lower grades of all 
hardwoods. Overseas inquiries have in- 
creased, and there has been some substan- 
tial buying. 

HARDWOOD FLOORING seems to have hit 
its stride. Orders for last week were about 
90 percent of normal mill capacity. The pre- 
ceding week they were slightly higher. Pro- 
duction of flooring has been stepped up 
somewhat. Flooring prices have been boosted 
from $3 to $5 a thousand. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber market is a little more active, 
and prices have strengthened in practically 
all woods. Among the reasons given for the 
higher prices are the wet weather in the 
South, and the very dry weather in the West, 
causing curtailment of operations in both 
sections. British Columbia logging opera- 
tions have been shut down lately, and some 
of the mills in the Northwest have closed 
because of forest fires. AS a consequence, 
the wholesalers in this territory who have 
stocks available for prompt shipment are 
getting more orders. 


HARDWOODS—The outlook has somewhat 
improved, although the demand is below 
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normal for this time of year. It is believed 
that, within a few weeks, customers will 
begin to feel the need of more stocks for 
their fall requirements. Southern hardwoods, 
which had been weak recently, have taken 
on more firmness this month. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is develop- 
ing more strength than for some time past, 
and a little increase in demand is reported. 
Most dealers are disinclined to buy any large 
amount of stock ahead, but the prospect of 
higher prices, partly as the result of the new 
wage-and-hour law, will probably stimulate 
buying from now on. 


NORTHERN PINE—The market is showing 
a firmer tendency, partly as the result of 
light mill stocks, and also because of the 
greater firmness shown in competitive woods. 
While warm weather is causing the post- 
ponement of some house building, improve- 
ment in this line is counted on for the fall 
season, 





Southern Rough Rates Advance 
Order Postponed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., July 28.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission indefinitely postponed 
effective date of the order previously issued 
by Division 3 of that body, holding rough ma- 
terial rates in the South and Southwest to be 
unlawful, J. V. Norman, general counsel of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, an- 
nounced today. The rail lines had joined with 
the association in attacking the order, which 
would have disarranged rough material rates 
and might have put mills out of business. A re- 
hearing will be held later. 


Leases 4,223 Acres Timber 


BruNSwWICcK, Ga., July 22.—A timber tract of 
4,223 acres has been leased by A. E. Whittle 
in Glynn County. He has been operating saw- 
mills in this county the past four or five years. 
Under terms of the lease, timber of 12 inches 
or more in diameter can be cut. 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
July 16 totaled 1,103,313 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 49,127 cars (a decrease of 5,299 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
July 2); grain, 119,356 cars; livestock, 22,423 
cars; coal, 160,294 cars; coke, 8,025 cars; ore, 
44,585 cars; merchandise, 268,567 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 430,936 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended July 16 show a de- 
crease of 44,488 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended July 2. 





Hymeneal 


GOOD-MAJORS—Mrs. Stella Majors of 
Jasper, Mo., and Jay Good, Doniphan, Mo., 
were married during July at Jasper. Mr. Good 
is manager of the C. C. Swanson Lumber Co., 
and is building a new home for his bride. 


WILSON-ILER—Miss Rose Iler of Port 
Angeles, Wash., and Fred F, Wilson, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Wilson, Renton, Wash., 
were married July 9. Mr. Wilson is connected 
with a logging company operating in the new 
Olympic National Park and the wedding was 
the first to take place in the area since it 
was made a park. Mr. Wilson was the young 
high climber who topped a tree near Forks, 
Wash., last fall for the entertainment of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, who congratulated the lumber- 
man on his dexterity thereby giving him a taste 
of widespread publicity. 


PEDWELL-EBY—Miss Grace Marion Eby, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clayton B. Eby, 
Kitchener, Ont., and Arthur Milton Pedwell, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Pedwell, Orilla, 
Ont., were married July 16 at Kitchener. Mr. 
Pedwell’s father is well known throughout 
Eastern Canada as a wholesale lumberman. 
The couple, following a Great Lakes’ cruise, are 
at home at Orillia. 
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Fer Shenglh and Efficiency sell 


EMSEAL SHEATHIN 





the new vapor-Sealed insulallion 





ABoveE: Armstrong's 
TEMSEAL SHEATHING 
being applied on a mod- 
ern housein Youngstown, 


Ohio. Dealer: Heller- 
Murray Co., Canfield, 
Ohio. Temlok Whole- 
saler: Interstate Sash 


and Door Company. 


ERE’S a newcomer in the building 

field that’s going places! It’s Arm- 
strong’s Temseal, the only insulating 
sheathing which combines asphalt coat- 
ing with paper reinforcement. 

See what you can offer customers when 
you sell Temseal: First is high insulating 
efficiency—because the heart of Temseal 
is Armstrong’s Temlok, the efficient 
fibreboard insulation. In the Temseal 
process its full insulating efficiency is 
retained. In addition, Temseal is un- 
usually strong. Sealed on both sides and 
on the long edges with asphalt and tough 
kraft paper, this board has extra strength 
that aids rigid construction. The asphalt- 
and-paper seal makes the use of building 
paper unnecessary. 

Temseal is offered in the standard 
sheathing thickness of 25/32” and in 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES 





Lert: TEMSEAL SHEATH- 
inc and Temlok De Luze 
add comfort to this church 
in Collingswood, N. J. 
Sold by Bartlett Seaman 
Company of Collings- 
wood. Temlok Whole- 
saler: C. C. Coolbaugh & 
Son Company. 


sizes 4’ wide by 6’, 7’, 8’, 814’, 9’, 94’, 

10’, and 12’ long. Without increased cost, 

it offers dealer and builder many ad- 

vantages in construction and in selling. 
Mail the coupon below to- 

day for samples and details 

about this Temlok product. 





panna nnn nnn nnn nnnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnnn nnn 
1! 
ArmstronG Cork Propucts CoMPANY 


Building Materials Division 
987 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me samples and complete 
information about the new Armstrong's 
TEMSEAL Sheathing. 
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Armstrong’s TEMLOK INSULATION 


LATH TEMSEAL SHEATHING 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., July 25.—With almost a 
constant deluge of rain over the past week for 
a total of nearly five inches, raising the month’s 
total to nearly seven inches, it was the wettest 
July in twenty years. There was a heavy 
money loss to the farmers and great damage to 
the highways. It was a drab week for the 
touring vacationers at the shore resorts and in 
the mountains, and an unhappy period for dis- 
tributors of building material, who were ex- 
periencing the first expansion of order volume 
from home builders within the past twelve 
months. In line with predictions, the upswing 
in building activity scheduled for midyear has 
put in an appearance exactly on time. Whether 
influenced most by the pump priming millions 
of Federal money that has been earmarked for 
this section, by funds that are offered freely 
by the Co-operative and Savings Banks, or by 
the psychological drift of the public mind to- 
ward that period of the year that the trade 
analysts had picked as the probable starting 
point for the next era of general business 
expansion—it is agreed that building activity 
and the freer consumption of lumber has ac- 
tually arrived, and that the outlook for a much 
broader market through the remainder of the 
year is promising. 


Supplies Decline and Prices Rise 


As to sources of supply of forest products 
and the probable trend of prices between the 
producer and the dealer, there is no better 
trade barometer than the relation of supply to 
demand. The situation in West Coast woods 
at Boston is said to be typical of all coastal 
markets. Receipts by water in July will scarcely 
reach 3,000,000 feet, against an average in July 
in the previous eight years of slightly over 
12,000,000 feet. The May, June and July quar- 
ter this year will show total receipts of ap- 
proximately 11,699,286 feet, which compare 
with 30,981,369 feet and 29, 441,794 feet, re- 
spectively, in like periods in 1937 and 1936. 
Distribution yards here accumulated heavy 
stocks of unsold fir and hemlock when con- 
sumption was sharply checked a year ago. 
Their stocks today are back to normal. Unsold 
lots in storage at the lumber terminals will 
total about two million feet. Sale prices to 
dealers from local stocks or for shipment direct 
from the mills are at $1@1.50 above the early 
June level, and advances merely cover those 
at the production end. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—The 
upward trend in sales volume which mace 
its appearance four weeks ago for the first 
time in twelve months, continues as the out- 
standing feature of the market today, and 
while prices for both dimension and boards 
are 50 cents to $1.50 above the early-June 
level, most of this advance merely offsets the 
higher mill costs, and is not a broadening 
margin of profit to the wholesale distributor. 
The type of retail yard orders has shifted 
sharply from small lots taken from local 
wholesale stocks and from storage at the 
docks, to round-lot schedules for direct ship- 
ment from the mills. The mill discount to 
wholesalers has dropped from $11.50 and $12 
to a uniform $10.50 f. a. s. shipping dock, 
while most sales here to dealers take the 
$9.50@10 discount from page 16 of the West 
Coast list, c. i. f. the delivery dock. For 
boards, demand has improved and offerings 
are limited. The regular No. 2—fir and/or 
hemlock—sell readily at $25.50, and the 50-50 
British Columbia boards are held at the 
same figure, while the regular No. 3 boards 
sell at $22.50@23 at the dock. Receipts have 
been and will continue very light through 
August, but should increase steadily from 
Sept. 1 on. Stocks on distribution yards are 
normal, while lots in storage at the terminals 
are unusually scant. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The mills are fairly 
well supplied with orders, but new business 
in late July has been slow, particularly in 
the line of orders from local and nearby 
yards. Outside of the Boston area and other 


centers like Springfield and Providence, re- 
ports from the New England yards indicate a 
real increase in activity and a promising out- 
look for home building through the remainder 
of the year. That the housing program in 
England will be much less of a factor as an 
outlet for Provincial spruce deals than in the 
preceding three seasons, is assured by reason 
of curtailed hcusing operations. The mills 
expect to send some of their product in that 
direction and, as their input of logs is 30 
to 40 percent below that of one year ago, 
there will be no embarrassinzg surplus to be 
marketed in New England and New York. 
Small dimension, 2x3- and 4-inch, delivered 
at Boston rate points, is held at $28@28.50 up 
to $33 for 8-inch, and $36@38 for the 10- and 
12-inch. Dry and dressed boards in the stock 
sizes are active and firm at: 5 inch, $31; 6- 
and T7-inch, $33; 8-inch, $34. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—There is a limited 


eall for lath, with most sales of the 1%-inch 
at $3.50, and the 1%-inch $3.75@4. Supplies 
of the eastern white cedar shingles are ample 
but not excessive, with the Extra grade in 
good demand at $4.25; clears at $3.85, and 2nd 
clears at $3.25 per square. The latest mill 
prices for West Coast red cedars, delivered 
at New England points, are $4.85 per square 
for the 18-inch No. 1 Perfections; $4.37 for 
the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1; $3.77 for the 
No. 2, and $3.27 for No. 3. At the local whole- 
sale yards, waterborne lots from storage are 
held at: Perfections, $4.85; XXXXX No. 1, 





Horace A. Bailey, of the 
Bailey & Delano Lumber 
Co., Boston, is seen on 
the left of this group of 
anglers, with the “big 
one” of a successful catch 
suspended across the top 
of a box that has brought 
enough fisherman's luck 
to go far to make up for 
its high price. 





$4.35; No. 2, $3.85, and No. 3, $3.15. The 
British Columbia mills are shipping freely, 
though no quota for the latter half of the 
year has yet been officially announced. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS — The hardwoods 
are sharing, though mildly thus far, in the 
current expansion of demand for all types of 
hardwoods, both southern and eastern. For 
strictly eastern birch and maple, there has 
been an increase in bookings at the mills, 
divided about equally between the wood- 
workers and the furniture plants. Produc- 
tion and inventories at the mills are low but 
prices have not quotably advanced for the 
standard items of birch and maple, with the 
base price for inch FAS close to $80@85. On 
maple heel stock, however, there is a dis- 
tinctly upward trend, as the heel shops and 
shoe factories swing into a two months 
season of intensive production. For the full 
length 2-inch plank the minimum delivered 
price has moved up from $65 to $70, while 
the 2-inch cross-cut stock, to grade 90 per- 
cent usable for heels, has sold as low as $78 
and as high as $82, with most sales at $80. 
About 80 percent of the heel-shop capacity 
is now in production. The call for maple 
cutting blocks has increased sharply. One 
large distributor with a season contract 
placed for 100,000 feet, has just released de- 
livery orders for half that amount. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—With the packing 
season in full swing, the box shops are again 
busy, and are buying more freely of inch 
round edge, with prices, f. 0. b. cars or trucks 
at the shipping point, from as low as $12 to 
as high as $16 for the better lots. Supplies 
at the mill yards are ample. Supply of and 
demand for inch round edge are in better bal- 
ance; with the price range for the No. 4 
grade, f. o. b. the shipping point, $23@28. 
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Vacation Time Again at "the Hub" 


“Vacation time at the Hub” is a caption 
under which the writer has, for many years, 
outlined the comings and goings of local lum- 
bermen at midsummer to their homes at the 
shore, in the mountains, at camps and at an- 
cestral farms that in many cases are occupied 
only through the summer season. T. J. Mc- 
Hugh, president of Atlantic Lumber Co., has 
returned from a two weeks’ sojourn at his 
cottage in Scituate on the South Shore and 
E, V. French, vice president, has located his 
family on a New Hampshire lake for the sum- 
mer, while his father George French, founder 
and treasurer of the company, gets in daily 
rounds of golf at his home course. Mr. Mc- 
Hugh advises that all five large hardwood 
plants operated by the company in the South 
continue to hold production and inventories in 
check, though orders and shipments have rapid- 
ly increased through July with f.o.b. mill prices 
gaining steadily, and with sap gum up $5 from 
the June level. Frank Page, of Parker & Page 
Co., East Cambridge, is back at his desk from 
a six weeks pleasure jaunt to the Pacific Coast, 
going as far south as San Diego and as far 
north as Vancouver. Herbert E. Harwood, 
treasurer of Blanchard Lumber Co., returns 
July 29 from a month in Europe, his wife and 
two daughters remaining abroad for another six 
weeks of sightseeing. Farnum W. Smith, man- 
ager of this Boston office, has located his fam- 
ily for the summer at their cottage in Non- 
quitt on the west shore of Buzzards Bay, where 
he plans to spend each week-end. Will Fuller, 





head of G. Fuller & Sors Lumber Co, 
Brighton, is at the Hotel Langford, Cape Por- 
poise, Me., where he has made his summer 
home fully twenty-five years. L. Mortimer 
Pratt, Jr., treasurer of Davenport, Peters 
Co., has located his family at their cottage at 
Prouts Neck, just north of Cape Porpoise. 
On the east side of Buzzards Bay, south of 
the canal, we find Sigfried Hirsch, head of the 
George McQuesten Co., cozily ensconced in his 
fine home at Gray Gables, a location that was 
made famous as the summer capitol of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Farther along at Megansett 
are the summer homes of Elmer L. Gibbs and 
H. Wentworth Shepard, sales manager of 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., who is devoting 
most of his spare time to cruising in his 
schooner-rigged Amberjack I. Around on the 
south shore of Cape Cod, at Hyannisport, is 
the fine summer home of the late Frank Saw- 
yer, who for many years was head of Palmer 
& Parker Co., mahogany manufacturer in 
Charlestown. His son-in- -law, O. Gerrish, 
who has headed the company since the death 
of Mr. Sawyer two years ago, has located 
his family for the summer at the Hyannisport 
home with Mrs. Sawyer as their chief guest. 
Ralph D. Sawyer, a cousin of the former presi- 
dent who now serves as treasurer of the com- 
pany, returned July 20 from a four weeks’ 
log-buying trip to Honduras. A recent caller 
at the Palmer & Parker office was Reuben 
Arkusk, head of Willard Hawes & Co., ma- 
hogany log dealers in New York, now in his 
80s—who directed attention to the fact that for 
62 years he had never missed an annual log 
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selling call at the Palmer & Parker office, 
which was established 105 years ago. Gordon 
Parker, secretary of the company, has been 
away from the office eight weeks recovering 
from a surgical operation. James R. Haigh, 
president of Brockway-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co., 
wholesale distributor of doors and trim, is located 
for the summer at North Scituate on the South 
Shore, while Howard B. Lovell, a vice presi- 
dent, is at Rockport on Cape Ann, and E. W. 
Tibbets, also a vice president, has a cottage 
at Lake Attitash, near Haverhill. George 
Tousey, head of Holt & Bugbee Co., on Med- 
ford Street, Charlestown, is located at Humma- 
rock’ Beach, Marshfield, on the South Shore 
and motors the 35 miles to his office each 
morning. J. K. McCormick of the Henry J. 
Winde Co. on Medford Street, devotes week- 
ends to his family at his farm in the Vermont 
hills. Horace B. Shepard, dean of the Boston 
wholesale group, is at a hotel facing on Marble- 
head harbor, and Harry B. Stebbins of H. B. 
Stebbins-Leatherbee Co. is at his South Shore 
summer home in Duxbury. The accompanying 
photograph presents a group of fishermen, with 
Horace A. Bailey, of the Bailey & Delano 
Lumber Co., 100 Milk Street, Boston, at the 
left. The refrigerator box is packed with the 
catch of 105 speckled trout taken from Rainbow 
Lake near Mt. Katahdin in the Maine wilder- 
ness. They measurerd from 8 to 16 inches, 
with the big one suspended across the box 
cover. The printing reads “HOD’S $1,000 
FISH BOX.” The rest of the story is economi- 
cally tragic. Horace’s two trips to Maine each 
year are divided between big game hunting in 
the fall, and angling for lake trout in the sum- 
mer season. He had designed this special re- 
frigerator box with an ice section in the lower 
half, as fresh fish do not keep well when in 
direct contact with ice. A woodworking cus- 
tomer agreed to make the box from California 
pine. When it was delivered, he would accept 
no compensation. It was a friendly gesture to a 
friend. Two months later he filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy with Mr. Bailey as a 
merchandise creditor for lumber in the amount 
of $1,000—hence the legend on the cover of the 
box, “HOD’S $1,000 FISH BOX.” And Hor- 
ace insists that the box is so efficient that it 
will offset that $1,000 credit loss after a few 
more fishing trips as successful as was the one 
from which he has just returned. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“The market for lumber in this consuming 
area has made real gains during the past two 
weeks,” a prominent intercoastal distributor of 
fir and hemlock said to the writer today. “The 
retail dealers have been buying with extreme 
caution for more than a year,” he continued, 
“and now that their inventories and commit- 
ments are low, and our wholesale stocks at the 
terminals have melted away to normal. The 
mills have been cutting production to a point 
well below current orders, and are now con- 
cerned as to the volume of lumber that will 
be available for their trade during the latter 
half of the year. Within the past three 
weeks we have booked more regular yard 
schedules for shipment direct from the mills 
than through the previous six months of the 
year. We have purchased heavily of mill 
stocks, and current production is promptly 
covered by orders well in advance of loading 
into the ships. Receipts by water at the 
New York terminals during the past four 
months have been fifty percent less than in 
the same period last year, but in another two 
weeks deliveries of ordered lots will begin 
to show the results of this new buying trend 
at the yards.” 


Advise Caution in Advancing Prices 


There has been little if any change in sales 
volume at the Manhattan yards, but, in the 
residential sections ten to fifty miles out, 
most dealers report a sharp increase in de- 
mand and a real renewal of interest in new 
construction, not only of private homes 
but also of large housing developments that 
had been temporarily held up after permits 
were issued in January before the effective 
date of the new building code. More of this 
latter type of projects would be coming into 
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the market but for the rapid rise in delivered 
prices of many lumber items that had been 
depressed for many months. This applies 
strikingly to southern pine roofers, and to 
most types of coarse construction lumber, 
particularly West Coast fir and hemlock. On 
this score a group of out-of-town retailers, 
discussing this new trade set-up, were in- 
clined to “view with alarm” a too rapid 
rise in the cost of home building material. 
Said one veteran dealer: “We all know that 
the sudden drop in building activity one year 
ago was nothing more or less than the 
answer of large-scale promoters to a too- 
rapid advance in the cost of construction, 
both for materials and labor. We have been 
dealing with a ‘buyers strike’ for more than 
a year. We ultimate distributors, as well as 
the wholesalers and manufacturers, have cut 
inventories to the bone, and sharp competi- 
tion for orders has resulted in little if any 
profit for most of us. From the stump to the 
consumer most of the delivered cost of lum- 
ber is absorbed by labor. If that cost re- 
mains static, there must be price advances 
by producers and distributors if the industry 
is to return to a state of reasonable financial 
balance and health. We dealers hope for 
such a result. Building material prices are 
moving back toward normal, but the changes 
thus far have caused little resentment on the 
part of consuming buyers. We hope to 
escape repetition of the ‘buyers strike’ of 
one year ago.” 


Urge Closer Control of Intercoastal Rates 


The hearing of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission to investigate alleged irregularities 
in intercoastal chartering was held at 45 
Broadway through four days ended July 14, 
with Examiner Arthur in charge of the pro- 
ceedings. There had been complaint. by 
leading intercoastal steamship lines that 
some ship lines were engaging in practices 
that created unfair competition in the form 
of discriminatory rates and other service con- 
cessions, that tend to demoralize the trans- 
portation of eastbound lumber. The Inter- 
coastal Lumber Distributors Association let 
it be known that its interest in the hearing 
was merely as an observer, and to learn just 
why some chartered boats had been permitted 
to move cargoes at rates substantially be- 
low the Conference rate, which since April, 
1937, had been held uniformly at $14. A dis- 
tributor who had chartered and operated 
extra boats at times, presented figures to 
prove that his operating costs on the last 
thirteen eastbound voyages with lumber had 
varied from $12.18 to $14.60 per thousand 
feet, and that the average cost was $13.21. 
Officials of the regular.intercoastal steam- 
ship lines felt that this display of cost figures 
would be taken as a complete justification of 
the Conference rate of $14—if the lines are to 
earn a small dividend for their owners from 
the transportation of lumber. They urged 
definitely that the Maritime Commission 
make a ruling that one type of space charter- 
ing be classed as illegal, and that a standard 
be set up for legal charters that would put 
an end to demoralizing practices in rate mak- 
ing to govern intercoastal transportation of 


lumber. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The spurt 
which developed seems to have flattened out, 
largely, it is thought, because prices were 
pushed up more rapidly than the pace the 
buyers were disposed to follow. Advances 
of $2 to $4, $5 and even more were ordered 
in a short time. Stocks have not increased 
to troublesome proportions, however. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Demand has picked up 
decidedly. The distributors have fair stocks 
acquired earlier and now are in the position 
to take care of the demand at acceptable and 
even attractive figures. 


CYPRESS—The market has taken on a 
stronger tone and stocks are sought at a 
rate which eliminates the possibility of con- 
gestion, with the mills adhering to their 
lists. 


HARDWOODS—Demand is about as it has 
been of late; though there has been a firming 
up in quotations. Some woodworking plants 
are rather busier, and the outlook is promis- 
ing. Foreign buyers are still insistent on 
reductions to an extent that disposes ship- 
pers to be very hesitant about accepting 
orders, 


WEST COAST STOCKS—The Government 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 





OAK FLOORING 
BUSINESS-BUILDER FOR DEALERS 


Dealers in all parts of the country are winning 
profitable trade on this famous “DIXIE BRAND’’ 
OAK FLOORING. Its uniformity of quality and tex- 
ture, its beauty of color and grain, have made it a 
favorite of dealers, builders and home-owners. Made 
of selected Arkansas Oak, it is brought to perfection 
by up-to-the-minute manufacturing. ou'll be proud 
to sell “DIXIE BRAND’ Oak Flooring. Back it with 
your strongest guarantee. Leam about its extra 
—_ and th the service we give. WRITE FOR 

AND INFORMATION TODAY. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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prompt attention 
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is one of the principal consumers and some 
distributors benefit more than others by 
its purchases. The requirements of other 
buyers also have undergone some expansion. 
The movement is more steady than it was for 
a time. Orders for millions of feet of fir are 
in hand, and the arrivals here of West Coast 
lumber are likely to be heavy. Values are 
well sustained. 
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R. L. Ferral of the McCloud (Calif.) River 
Lumber Co. called at the office of Jack H. 
Dobbin of the Wooden Box Institute in San 
Francisco recently. 


F. Lisle Peters, president of the Louisiana 
Western Lumber Co. (Inc.), Lake Charles, La., 
has beén installed as president of the Rotary 
Club in that city. 


G. B. Clark, Jr., has purchased a one-fourth 
interest in the O. L. Wilkirson Lumber Co., 
Snyder, Tex. Mr. Wilkirson and G. B. Clark 
Sr., are other members of the partnership. 


The library in Hebron, Ill, was given fifty. 
books by Fred Page Tibbits of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who is president of the Tibbits Cameron 
— Co. which owns the Hebron Lumber 

0. 


Thomas Hawley of Ontonagon, Mich., has 
succeeded A. H. Proksch of Iron River as 
president of the Cloverland Retail Lumbermen’s 
Club. The group met in Marquette, July 16, 
for its annual meeting. 


Clarence Vandercook, logging superintendent 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Ryderwood, 
Wash., is recovering from burns sustained re- 
cently while fighting forest fires in his com- 
pany’s operations near Longview. 


Two wholesale lumbermen of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Fred M. Sullivan, president of T. Sullivan & 
Co. (Inc.), and John McLeod vice president of 
the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., have recently been 
ill in their- homes. 


W. M. Johnson, secretary-treasurer of the 
Furniture Dimension Stock Co., Fayetteville, 
N. C., has announced the addition of a lumber 
wholesale department to serve the furniture fac- 
tory trade of North Carolina and Virginia. 


Peter Schafer, president of Schafer Bros. 
Lumber Co. in Grays Harbor, Wash., and Mrs. 
Schafer vacationed in eastern Washington and 
British Columbia during the latter part of July. 
Among spots of interest visited were Grand 
Coulee dam and Harrison Lake. 


Max E. Cook, agricultural engineer of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco, spoke at 
the thirty-second annual convention of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers 
held in Asilomar, Calif., June 26-30. Mr. 
Cook’s subject was “Marketing a Prefabricated 
Septic Tank.” 


A Paul Bunyan exposition, featuring the 
northern Wisconsin lumber industry, will be 
held in Wabeno, Aug. 5-7. Reproduction of old 
and modern logging methods will be shown, 
including a saw mill in operation. Expert river 
men will give exhibitions of burling, driving, 
and running logs. 


The recently established Buffalo office of 
the through shipment. division of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
has been expanded by the adding of more 
rooms. The office contains a solid oak, flat 
top desk that is eight feet long and which is 
believed to be the largest desk in the city. 


The California State Chamber of Commerce 
will feature a wooden box industry program, 
Aug. 22, in its series of broadcasts in San 
Francisco. Technical and popular information 
about the box industry will be presented, and a 
well known forester or lumberman will tell the 
part the industry plays in the conservation of 
forests. 


David G. Jaeger has resigned as general man- 
ager of the Peoples Lumber Co. with yards in 
Salem, Columbiana, Sebring and North Olm- 
sted, Ohio, to organize and operate the Com- 
munity Housing Guild in Columbiana and part 
of Mahoning counties. 


Mr. Jaeger’s guild will 
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be a chapter of the National Housing Guild 
sponsored by Johns-Manville. 


Among visiting lumbermen in Baltimore a 
week ago were, Ed Crantell, who represents the 
DeMuth Lumber Co, of Jacksonville, Fla., and 
E. S. Fellows of the Kaul Lumber Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. Both men have headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 


The Norman Lumber Co. (Inc.) of New 
York announces that George H. Wann of Potts- 
town, Pa., was named eastern Pennsylvania 
representative effective July 15. Mr. Wann is 
the son of William Wann, who until his death 
was treasurer of Robert R. Sizer & Co., New 
York City. The Wann family settled in east- 
ern Pennsylavnia about forty years ago. 





Sales Promotion Representative 
Headquarters in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIo0, July 25.—J. H. Knaggs, 
sales promotion representative for the Long 
Lake Lumber Co., and the Spokane Pine Prod- 
ucts Co, Spokane, 

Wash., who has main- 

tained headquarters at” 
Minneapolis, Minn., for 
the past three years, has 
been transferred here, © 
and may be reached at 

























J. H. KNAGGS, 
Cleveland, 
New Headquarters 





12227 Clifton Blvd. Mr. 
Knaggs will cover the 
territory from Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo west 
to Minneapolis and 
south to Texas. His 
experience qualifies him 
in his work of contact- 
ing the sales represen- 
tatives of the two com- 
panies and in aiding them to expertly sell the 
companies’ products. Mr. Knaggs has “been 
through the mill” as a practical lumberman and 
millwork operator from handling and grading 
lumber to the foremanship of a frame factory. 





H. D. Tolerton, president of the Tolerton 
Co., Alliance, Ohio, was the subject of a bio- 
graphical cartoon in the Alliance Review re- 
cently. A coal and builders supplies business 
was started by Mr. Tolerton and his father 
in 1892, and lumber was added in 1900. He 
is a director of several enterprises. His sons, 
Robert I. and Edgar J. Tolerton, are asso- 
ciated in the company with him. 


The Temple Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., an- 
nounced July 16 that thereafter only grade 
marked lumber would be sold. The company 
management pointed out that because 80 per- 
cent of all homes erected are of wood, it is 
vitally important that the material be high qual- 
ity. The step was taken due to the many in- 
ferior grades of wood invading the Houston 
market. 


Z. K. Thomas, general manager of the South- 
ern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., who has not 
been in robust health for some time, recently 
was granted a six months’ leave of absence by 
the directors of the company and will spend 
the balance of the year resting and recuperat- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas are now in Lud- 
ington, Mich., where they stopped off for a rest 
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and short break in their travels. They were so 
enamored by Ludington, however, that they have 
about determined to spend the greater part of 
their vacation enjoying the delightful summer 
climate of that part of the Upper Peninsula. 
During the absence of Mr. Thomas, O. F. Wy- 
man has been appointed acting manager of the 
Southern Lumber Co. Mr. Wyman has been 
with the company for a number of years. 


J. H. Townshend, former secretary-manager 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute and 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has 
been named secretary of the Southern Sash & 
Door Jobbers Association with offices in the 
Falls Building, Memphis. He succeeds W. M. 
Solomon, who resigned to become southern sales 
manager for the Henry McCleary Timber Co., 
McCleary, Wash. 


L. L. Shertzer of the J. W. Wells Lumber 
Co. in Montgomery, Ala., revealed while in 
Baltimore, Md., last week that he has made 
plans to sail for Europe the early part of Sep- 
tember. He intends to be away six weeks, and 
will travel in various countries, including the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany. While 
in Baltimore, Mr. Shertzer concluded arrange- 
ments with Dudley D. Lawton, Baltimore lum- 
berman, for exclusive control of the Maryland 
city, Washington, part of Pennsylvania and a 
section of Virginia. Mr. Shertzer believes that 
the new wage-hour law and other conditions 
will tend to raise lumber prices. 





British Lumbermen Study Canadian 
Business 


MonTreEAL, CAN., July 25.—A group of Brit- 
ish lumbermen arrived here a few days ago to 
study conditions in Canada’s lumber business 
and enjoy themselves. E. T. Topping of Black- 
pool is a prominent member of the party. He 
worked for two years in Hamilton, Ont., at 
one time, and became familiar with Canadian 
building methods. He later incorporated what 
he learned into British housing, and in the past 
few years has constructed 500 homes. 

Discussing Canadian lumber, Mr. Topping 
said that for long lengths British Columbia tim- 
ber was best, but that it is difficult to get 
Canadian spruce over eighteen feet long. 


COMINGS & GOINGS 


Avepo, Int.—Arthur E. Nelson, who _ has 
been employed by the Hinchliff Lumber & Fuel 
Co. in Galesburg, has become manager of the 
Edwards-Nesbitt Lumber Co. here. 


ABILENE, TEx.—After eleven years as an in- 
dependent oil operator, E. Gus Johnson has 
returned to the lumber business that he fol- 
lowed many years before entering the oil in- 
dustry. He has become manager of the local 
unit of the retail line of yards.owned by H. H. 
Hardin, 


Granp Junction, Coto.—R. H. Prewitt, who 
has managed the Jackson Lumber Co. in Salida 
for two years, has assumed a position in the 
general office of the Independent Lumber Co. 
here. 

ScHenectapy, N. Y.—Announcement is made 
by the Fleet & Sylvester Lumber Co., which re- 
cently bought the Madden Lumber Co., that 
Fred Olin has been made a salesman. Mr. 
Olin has been manager of the Rutland Lum- 
ber Co. for four years. 


Piainview, Nes.—Leonard Hamel has suc- 
ceeded E. P. Titus as manager of the local 
unit of the Saint Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co. Mr. Hamel has been employed in the 
concern’s yard at Dixon. 


Britton, S. D.—Ford Sherin, who has been 
with the local branch of Thompson Yards 
(Inc.) for seven years, has accepted the man- 
agership of the firm’s yard in Pierpont. 


Bryan, Tex.—Announcement is made by the 
officials of the Woodson Lumber Co. that C. E. 
Moore has been transferred from the manager- 
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ship of its yard in Normangee to the same po- 
sition in its local branch. He succeeds J. F. 


Templeton, who resigned. The latter has taken’ 


a position with the Boettcher Lumber Co. with 
headquarters in Huntsville. 


NeosHo, Mo.—After serving the R. J. Hurley 
Lumber Co. here for five years, William L. 
Laney has been promoted to the managership 
of the yard in Chillicothe, Mo. 


Cedar Closet Lining Sales 
Gain Consistently 


A. L. Foster, sales manager for George C. 
Brown & Co. of North Carolina (Inc.), Greens- 
boro, N. C., spent several days in Chicago 
during the furniture shows and conferred with 
Col. Carleton B. Cunningham, who, as head of 
the Cunningham Lumber Co., is the concern’s 
Chicago representative. The Greensboro manu- 
facturer is one of the largest producers of 
cedar closet lining. 

It is reported by Col. Cunningham, who 
started in the lumber business via the cedar 
division with George C. Brown after the World 
War, that for the past three years the sales of 
“Supercedar” lining have shown a steady in- 
crease in volume, with 1938 the best so far 
since 1926. Wholesale distributors of cedar in 
Chicago territory state that cedar lining is the 
one item which has consistently shown improved 
sales over 1937. 








Lumber Company Sells Out to 
Three Other Firms 


GALEsBURG, ILL., July 25—The stock and 
buildings of the Hinchliff Lumber & Fuel Co. 
with headquarters here have been sold to the 

. L. Hansen Lumber Co., the the W. E. 
Terry Lumber Co., and the Simpson-Powel- 
son Lumber Co., all of this city. The companies 
are expected to divide the stock, although they 
may operate the firm during the remainder of 
its lease. 

The agreement of purchase also provides that 
the Simpson-Powelson Lumber Co. is buying 
the Hinchliff yard in Maquon, and C. S. Bovd- 
stun and J. C. Simpson as partners are taking 
over the yards in Little York and Seaton. 

The Hinchliff Lumber & Fuel Co. was 
started in 1892 as Conger & Hinchliff, Seth 
B. Conger and James E. Hinchliff forming the 
partnership. There have been several name 
variations during the intervening years. For 
the past five years, the company has been oper- 
ated with R. L. Worcester as general manager. 


Attorney Elected President of 
Lumber Company 


St. Paut, Minn., July 25.—John K. Fesler 
has been elected president of Lampert Yards 
(Inc.), J. E. Hennessy & Co. (Inc.), and the 
Liberty State Bank, all 
of St. Paul, to succeed 
the late Horace H. 
Lampert. Mr. Lampert 
was drowned in a 
speedboat accident on 
the St. Croix river near 
this city on June 25. 








JOHN K. FESLER, 
St. Paul; 


Heads line of 
lumber yards 





Richard J. Kain, for- 
mer manager of the 
Kain-Lambert Lumber 
Co., in Augusta, Wis., 
was drowned at the 
same time. 

Mr. Fesler formerly 
Was an attorney here, 
being with the firm of Kellogg, Morgan, Chase, 
arter, and Headley. He has been a director 
of the Liberty State Bank for many years, 
and for a time served as its vice president. 








Amemcanflunherman 
Advertising to Promote Glass 


For Window Conditioning 


ToLepo, Oxo, July 25.—John D. Biggers, 
president of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
here, announces the launching of the company’s 
national advertising 
campaign to promote 
the use of glass, 
especially for “window 
conditioning” in private 
homes. The campaign 
will be conducted over a 





JOHN D. BIGGERS, 
Toledo; 
L-O-F President 





period of several months. 
Advertising and other 
promotional effort will 
be directed so as to call 
the attention of the con- 
sumer to his lumber 
dealer—the source for 
glass. The company’s 
Rossford, Ohio, plant 
which produces large 
size plate glass and Vitrolite for store fronts 
and other decorative building purposes, re- 
opened July 18, giving re-employment to 400 
workers. President Biggers is enthusiastic 
about the insulation value of double windows 
and the subsequent savings in fuel bills, and 
with this factor as the backbone of the cam- 
paign, feels that the dealer will be able to 
greatly enlarge his volume of glass sales. 





Lumber Company in Virginia 
Transfers 50 Workers 


Waver.y, Va., July 25.—Fifty employees of 
the Gray Lumber Co. of this town are now af- 
filiated with the new plant of the company at 
Oysterpoint, Va., following the permanent clos- 
ing of the small band sawmill here. The home 
office of the company will remain here with 
sales and other business transactions directed 
from this place. 

A. C. Herbert, Jr., who has been superin- 
tendent of the plant at Oysterpoint, will return 
to Waverly to assume his former position as su- 
perintendent. W. T. Rountree, superintendent 
of the closed plant, will have charge of the one 
at Oysterpoint and will be assisted by C. C. 
Rawlings, W. W. Matthews and J. T. Dunn. 
The Gray Lumber Co. will continue to operate 
the remainder of its local plant, which consists 
of a band sawmill, two stave mills and a planing 
mill. Closing the one mill, leaves the plant’s 
daily capacity at about 60,000 feet. 





Wisconsin Dealer Sells Needs for 
Town's "Dream House” 


MARSHFIELD, Wis., July 25.—Lumber and 
other building materials for Marshfield’s 
“Dream House” at 402 Wisconsin Street came 
from the O. & N. Lumber Co. After it was 
completed, it was furnished by local merchants 
and opened to the public. 

The house is two-story, Cape Cod style, and 
measures 24x28 feet. Double course red cedar 
shingles were used on the outside walls, which 
were painted white to contrast with the shin- 
gle roof and the shutters that are brown. Oak 
flooring was laid throughout, and the residence 
is fully insulated. 

In addition to the 12x24-foot living room, 
the home has a den that may be used as a 
dining room or an extra bedroom, kitchen, two 
bedrooms, and one and one-half baths. There 
is a back hall-on the first floor for the tele- 
phone, clothes chute, broom closet and dust- 
proof cabinets and cupboards. 





RAILROADS BOUGHT in 1937 materials and sup- 
plies and fuel in more than 12,000 localities lo- 
cated in every State, and in 2,637 out of a total 
of 3,072 counties throughout the United States. 
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For You, Mr. Dealer -- 
Big Money in 


ABE$TO 


For Roofing ... for Re- Roofing 
For Damp Proofing .. No Hot Kettle 


As a proved protector of old and new roofs, ABESTO 
is unexcelled! Replacing hot applications of asphalt 
or tar pitch, it gives a longer-lasting job at lower 
cost. Seals holes and cracks securely. One coat 
will add many years of service to an old roof. 
Applied cold, it requires no hot kettle or other 
special equipment. Many dealers are enjoying big 
success with ABESTO. YOU should get in on this 
great profit-paying busi- 
ness. Free demonstration 
lands sales for you. Let 
us send you descriptive 
literature and Free 
Sample of ABESTO. 


P Write today. No obli- 
gation. 


Abesto Mfg. Co. 
Michigan City, Ind. 














COMPLETE RETAIL STORE 
SHELVING and EQUIPMENT 





N BOD. oc cesccccrcveccesesecse $125 


top and ends. Painted 


Also have an 85” long, 27 nail bin counter No. 0346 
or $93.50. Separate nail bins 9” wide, 8” high, 30” 
long at bottom, $2.25 each, carriage extra. Immediate 
shipment. Order today or write for free literature on 
the following: 


OO Nail Bin_ Counters (C0 Hardware Shelving 
O Display Tables OD Bolt Cabinets 
0D Paint Shelving D Price Cards 


W. C. HELLER & CO. 


1939 Terminal St. 


20 Vesey St. 
MONTPELIER, OHIO NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 
44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 
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New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Altus—The Square Deal Lumber 
Co. of Mulberry has opened a lumber yard in 
Altus on site of former Altus Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Alma—R. P. Barnett is_ estab- 
lishing the “Call of the Wild Lumber Co.” at 
Mountain Spring, near Alma. 

Reseda—E. Merritt, formerly with Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., and Hull Bros. Lumber Co., 
has opened new retail lumber yard at 8771 Reseda 
Blvd. under name of Northridge Lumber Co. 

Seal Beach—California Builders’ Supply Co., C. 


lL. Miller, president, opened new retail lumber 
yard with y. R. McWilliams as manager. 
IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—F. W. Mueller has 


engaged in the building supply business. 


KANSAS. Kingman.—John T. Whetzel, fomerly 
in lumber business at Falun, Kan., has opened a 
lumber and building materials business on Ave- 
nue A., Kingman. 


MICHIGAN. Port Huron—Herbert Probett has 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 
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One of MALLOCH’S Most 
Popular Books 


The Heart 
Content 


By Douglas Malloch 


( 

| 

| 

( 

Here are 125 happy. hopeful and , 

helpful poems which will, indeed, / 

“make living a joy.” / 

You will want to pass extra copies } 
along to your friends—and the price 

makes it possible. 

| 

| 


But especially you want it yourself. 


$1.25 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find §...... for which please send 
copies of The Heart Content by the late Lumber- 
‘ Poet to the following: 





started the Bridge Lumber Co. on Pine Grove 
Ave. and Elmwood St. 

MINNESOTA. Marshall—D. J. Eagan Lumber 
Co., new business at 107 W. First St. 

MISSOURI. Higbee—C. H. Cleeton opening yard 
on Division 

NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—Eubank Lumber & 
Supply Co. opening at 310-314 De Fouri St., with 
Rowland Pollard as manager; G. N. Eubank, local 
contractor, owner. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Harry A. Goldstone 
Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale lumber 
business with office at foot of Columbia St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—H. & S. Lum- 
ber Co. opening retail lumber yard at 601 Win- 
nona St. J. F. Heinz and W. M. Spurrier, owners. 

Lumberton—C. . Bullard Woodworking Co. 
starting plant on Elizabethtown highway; C. C. 
Bullard, formerly of Fayetteville, owner. Will 
specialize in sash, doors, kitchen cabinets and 
lawn furniture. 

OKLAHOMA, Burbank—Willard Lumber Co. 
opening yard; will carry builders’ hardware. 

Lindsay—Oklahoma Lumber Co. opening lumber 
yard and builders’ supply store. 


OREGON. Eagle Point—McGraw-Morgan_Lum- 
ber Co. formed by T. F. McGraw and Harvey 
F. Morgan 


Milwaukee—Niedermeyer Lumber Co. engaged in 
business under management of H. A. Niedermeyer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Schwenksville — H. L. 
Schmoyer, of Boyerstown, is opening lumber and 
coal yard at former Huzzard & Kneller site. 

TENNESSEE. Kingsport—Holston Lumber & 
Supply Co. opening new yard on East Main St. 
with J. J. Chatman as manager. 


New Mills and Equipment 


FLORIDA. Bonifay—Prime Lumber Co. erect- 
ing dry kiln and planing mill with daily capacity 
of 25,000 feet. 

Deerfield—C. P. L. Phillips will rebuild the 
sawmill recently destroyed by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Ruston—Hodge-Hunt Lumber Co. 
planning erection of a $50,000 lumber manufac- 
turing plant; Alex T. Hunt, president; Edwin W. 
Hodge, vice president. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—C. O. Wurzberger & 
Son plan erection of lumber mill building. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bostic—Wright-Bachman 
Lumber Co., of Bostic and Indianapolis, reported 
planning erection of a $25,000 sawmill in either 
the Cleveland or Rutherford area, where company 
has timber holdings estimated at 20,000,000 feet. 

OHIO. Butler—W. E. Winkler Lumber Co. 
erecting new shop and millwork plant. 

OREGON. Coquille—Walter Oerding and John 
Corbin will erect a sash and door plant on North 
Taylor St. 

WASHINGTON. Arlington — Kannapel Hard- 
wood Co. will add a planer to its sawmill. 


CANADA, ONTARIO. Marmora—J. Conk- 
wright & Sons plan erection off sawmill and 
allied plants. 


QUEBEC. St. Eugene de Grantham—L. Des- 
marada will erect a $40,000 sawmill and sash 
and door factory. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—E. A. Howard & 
Co., wholesaler, moving from 80 Howard St. to 
East Mission St., north of 15th. 


ILLINOIS. Galesburg—Hinchliff Lumber & 
Fuel Co., sold to H. Hansen Lumber Co., 
Simpson-Powelson Lumber Co. and W. E. Terry 
Lumber Co. 

Little York—Hinchliff Lumber & Fuel Co. sold 
to C. 8S. Boydstun and J. C. Simpson. 

Maquon—Hinchliff Lumber & Fuel Co. sold to 
Simpson-Powelson Lumber Co. 

Seaton—Hinchliff Lumber & Fuel Co. sold to 
Cc. 8S. Boydstun and J. C. Simpson. 

Wellington—Boughten Bros. succeeded by Bra- 
den & Boughton. 

Williamsfield—Baird Lumber Yard sold to N. 
x Switzer who will operate as Switzer Lumber 

0. 

KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—T. A. Peak Lum- 
ber Co., interest sold to Clifford A. Diecks. 

MINNESOTA. Perley—-Wm. H. White Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Interior Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Willmar—Northwest Lumber & Fuel Co. suc- 
ceeded by Tomlinson Lumber Co. 

Wolverton—Wm. . White Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Interior Lumber & Fuel Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Richton—Blackledge & Cooper, 
operating sawmill and planing mill, succeeded by 

A, Cooper. 

NEBRASKA. Alda—Alda Lumber Co.; W. W. 
Gallup, former part owner and secretary-treasurer, 
purchased partners’ interests and is now sole 
owner. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Nashau—J. H. Tolles & 
Co. succeeded by Tolles-Bickford Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) ‘ 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Wearn Lum- 
ber Co.; retail department sold to J. F. Heinz 
and W. M. Spurrier who will open new branch at 
601 Winnona St. under name of H. & S. Lumber 
Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Buttzville—Wm. H. White 
Lumber Co. succeeded by New Farmers Elevator 


Co. 
Gardner, Horace and Mapleton—Wm. H. White 
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Lumber Co. succeeded by Interior Lumber & Fuel 
Cc 


0. 
Sheldon—Wm. H. White Lumber Co. sold to 
Louis Howell, former manager. ~ 


OHIO. Cleveland—Crum & Leake, commission 
lumber, succeeded by Crum & Kapner; 5713 Euclid 
Avenue. 


OREGON. Bandon—Acme Planing Mill; Arthur 
Pederson sold interest to Fred Lancaster, who 
continues business under same name. 

Creswell—Van Kirk Bros. have sold the Cres- 
well Shingle Co. to Grundy & Watson. 

Sheridan—Neely Lumber Yard; Rant Neely sold 
stock and leased property to Louis Charneski, 
who is also interested in Acme Lumber Co., of 
Marshfield. 


Wamic — Wamic Lumber Co. sold sawmill to 
Vivian Eubanks. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Greenville—Greenville Lum- 


ber & Supply Co. sold to Ralph S. and Silas F., 
Moss, who will continue business under same 
name and manager. 


TEXAS. Allen—Wilcox Lumber Co. sold stock 

L. H. Goforth, of Anna, and closed business, 
Anna—Wilcox Lumber Co. sold to L. H. Go- 
forth, former manager, who will continue the 
business. 

McKinney—Wilcox Lumber Co.; F. E. Wilcox 
has sold his interests in the three other yards 
of the company and will concentrate business at 
the McKinney yard with Frank Cook as manager, 

Princeton—Wilcox Lumber Co. sold stock to L, 
H. Goforth, of Anna, and closed out business. 

Snyder—oO. Wilkirson Lumber Co.; G. B, 
Clark, jr., buys interest and becomies partner 
with O. L. Wilkirson and G. B. Clark, sr. 

VIRGINIA. Blackstone — Holden Lumber Co, 
sold to Burruss Land & Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Alderwood Manor—A. Dingwall 
sold ———s in Alderwood Manor Lumber Co. to 

oss. 

Leavenworth — Winton Shingle Co.; William 
Herrmann purchased interest of partner, Howard 
Kielbaugh and will continue business as _ sole 
owner. 

Port Angeles—Thomas T. Aldwell sold shingle 
mill to William Schilke et al. 

Sequin—Thomas T. Aldwell sold single mill to 
Glenn McNett and Lloyd Parrish. 

CANADA. MANITOBA, Arden—John Mc- 
Murchy, retail lumber, succeeded by Mrs. John 
MecMurchy. 

SASKATCHEWAN. MHubbard—North American 
Lumber & Supply Co. succeeded by Hubbard 
Lumer & Supply Co. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Fordyce—Fordyce 
loss by fire in office, $10,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Galt—Ray Cornell lumber yard, 
loss by fire, $24,000; two trucks burned. 

Sacramento—Capital Lumber & Box Co., loss by 
fire, $20,000. 

Stockton—Alpine Mill & Mfg. Co., loss by fire, 
$25,000; sheds, stock, machinery and light truck 
destroyed. 

IDAHO. Jaype—L. Cardill Sawmill (office at 
Orofino), loss by fire, $25,000; 50,000-foot mill 
destroyed; partly covered by insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Henning—H. M. Daniels Lumber 
Co., loss by fire between $8,000 and $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Salisbury—Bethel Mfg. 
Co., loss by fire which destroyed stave mill, 
planing mill, dry kiln and boiler room. 

OREGON. Dallas—Willamette Valley Lumber 
Co., loss*by fire in plant above Black Rock, 
$18,000; will rebuild. 

Sweet Home—McCready Lumber Co., 
fire, $100,000; sawmill destroyed. 

WASHINGTON. _ Ridgefield—Ridgefield Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $30,000; sawmill damaged; in- 
surance, $8,000. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Twigg Island Lumber Co. (Ltd.), loss by fire, 
$12,000; Robert E. Harper, owner, states loss 
partially covered by insurance and will rebuild. 


to 


Lumber Co., 


loss by 


Incorporations 


MICHIGAN. Dearborn—G. A. Kandt Lumber 
Co. increased capital stock from $100,000 to $42,- 
000 preferred and $100,000 common. 

Detroit—William Beyster, incorporated to con- 
duct lumber business at 9236 Wildemere Ave.; 
1,000 shares no par value. 


MINNESOTA. Osage—Noeske Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—Stuart Lumber & 
Export Corp.; $20,000; Joseph Perlstein, 1440 
Broadway. 

WASHINGTON. Seatle—Olson Lumber Co., in- 


corporated to operate sawmill; $25,000. 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—Ideal Coal & Supply 
Co.; to deal in building materials; $10,000. 

Milwaukee—Springer-Richter (Inc.); chartered 
to open lumber yard. 

Wausau—North Lumber & Utilities Corp.; 500 
shares, no par. 





Tells of Redwood Windows 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 23.—A special 
bulletin on sash and frames just issued by the 
California Redwood Association, 405 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, treats of prob- 
lems of air leakage, heat conductivity, proper 
ventilation, weather stripping, storm sash, fire 
safety. and maintenance. Cudies may be secured 
by writing for Lumber Letter No. 9. 
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less. mae iC p 7 ¥ a se es.ele Seay, aera a 4 eeeee io. lan ° ‘I and 
Go- grain Waris oe 76.97 Key stock, 4/4, ? $68; 5/4, — 
the r.. 41.25 39.94 iplap and 2x10 18.87 19.42 AS, $88; No. 1, $93; 1, $73. 
B&bette 37.45 /4 thick— No. 2 Ship » tae & 24... 11 | grade, F rades, FAS, 
leox = Ss Het 30.06] *&6 8 59.03 62.00] Boards, Std. Leth __Termlesssisee 19.03 19 better, $83, or on & No.1 No. re a 
ards No. 2 +f veces 72.15 71.88 Shortl’t— x12 18.59 20.17 FAS Sel Com ey 4 $17.00 
s at 1x4 rift— *60.00112......¢ 86.75 81.63 8 -+. 17.58 17.12);9 @ 44... 19.26 19.98 | wara Maple $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 et yt 19:00 
ot. B&btr =. ait 4 245,00 1x10 pee etn 1. a4 os ae wees , 5/4 sees ee eed 38.00 35.08 
. No. 1, 8 *37.75|— a8... eenevee SE 00 38.00 20. 
. a No. 2 .... 28.00 *3 Inch thick— . No. 3 Dimension, > Rheweaee oo. atan Gee Shae ones 
‘tner 1x4 flat eee ets poy 4 No. 3 yonctng. Random Lengt | Reaper: reed a 66.00 as rae 
ain— G wesseee, 50] Standard Lengths SP eveswsan ’ 00 69.00 40. cas 
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i dard Rough Finish BR arenes 12:63 11.09 | 16/6 .....- , No.1 Com rosy Com 
vard emg 10-29 8 Bx10 212. 1270 $12.08 oor, me gly S500 $27.00 $19.00 
sole t&better— Boards, Standa iis 7... 14.33 *12.  GveesaES vee og*aa:00°29-00 ‘00 
x4— - Lengths ce a Se 54.00 ‘ 9.00 20. 
net TL padetter..c97.60 32.00 phew 131 1814] Timers, 20 @ Unaer | 6/4 000000 S00 iro $200 30.00 
i. 2 wcoeeertien eee | me 5.75 46.00]1x8 ...... 117 13.14 ont nn nee : : 34.0 fis 
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%x4&6— 5&10 ..... ge Banat y 3&4x10 .. 36.88 27.00 asec "00 = «41.00 “a 8 
*49.50 43.00 ...*83.58 *79.50 4x13 ... 36. : a "00 68.0 27.00 
B&better..°49.6 allenic 12 & 14... 2009 19-24] Sx12-12xi3 4084 ae 2 ae pe eee 
d- ee. . terial ne = Com Com 
Co., Drop Siding, Stan * Base & Jam Railroad Ma : Sel Com 
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d, : M8 et eee be een ‘ y fe 
yar No. 117— $7.46, .|aebetter, oo fig we ottts 20.9 1x4, No. 1. $2.00... a4 caaion ak Sean 2hoe sees 3108 
ss by eevee. S7.25]1x4 ...... ‘98 62.00] 2x10 28.66) 1x6, B  Reewertew 00 86.00 69.00 45. . 
No. 1 1.3. S656 ne OS 58.98 | gues 30.63 97 - Maxie tap 96.00 00 77.00 45.00... 
a 116— [x5&10 .. 62.00 *61.8 , Bhai: 31.63 28.50 eer a  presare 108-00 93.00 $2.00 60:00 1.2. 
truck No. tter..*45.00 *41.00 ies acanes 31.6 : %x1%", 4— 20 BOG 0 t876. . cccixk cha 146.00 122.00 .... :::: 
at _s ish oo 42.98 37.25 +o 1 Fencing, 10-20 2x12 34.84 30.46!No. 1 Het 2.93 16/4 tating ae ty 4 62.00 see — a : ; 
“mill 7 rted patterns— : feat iaaslig .'.: $848 Sean we. 5/8. +0. 122 74.00 64.00 45. Re.8- Wat 
Asso ee «en. O0nixé ...... 46:24 @9SE1TE no 0-<.0- SFE cawes No.1 o. Fmt 
ber B&better.. ee isi: a . FAS &Sel Co 0 $20.50 
- No.1 .... 41. WESTERN PINES Soft Maple = 470.00 °52:00 °32-00 “31:90 
Mfg. tual | 4 ede ae oo 70s : 37.00 21.00 
mi WESTERN RED CEDAR Ee Eng eg - eeseaarenege: S00 ea00 f90 an0e 
ted to eriod from 8/4 tender eaNaie eeeee = 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended July 25: 


Qrtd. Red Gum Plain White Oak 
FAS— FAS— 
4/4 (Figured) 76.00 err 80.00 
Pe Ss neal 75.00 No. 1 & Sel.— 
SY wig seed BGS.C0 Tf O74 ciccas 29.00 
No.1 &S8S Plain Red Oak 
7 Ta + 00@35. 00 FAS— 
8 ee 34.00 @ 37.00 fs 31.00 
6/4 «2.05 34.00 | 474 ......37.50@42.50 
BG scecen 37.00@41.00 UM coke 2 e 50.00 
Plain Red Gum as i'& s. at 62.00 
FAS— . PRE 27.00 @ 28.00 
me ée«cawe 50.00 SS i ees 31.50 
3/4 «2.4. 59.50 | 874 1.1... 38.00 @38.50 
Ore csweies 60.00 No. 2 Com.— 
No. 1 & Sel.— FG “eenwn's 13.00 
Ore skewes 32.00 Plain Poplar 
Qrtd. Sap Gum 7 55.00 
——— — ——<i—sttCid ee 55. 
ee 29.50 No, 1 & Sel.— 
ene 30.00 | 4/4 ....-. 25.50 
6/4 . 32.00 @37.75 No. 1 Com.— 
8/4 ......34.50@39.25 | 4/4...... 28.00 
 * eeeree 46.00 | No. 24 Com— 
| See 18.00 
No. 1 & Sel 5/4... 19.00 
4/4 ...++. 20,00@20.50 | 374 7727: 19.25 
B/S ccccce 24. 00 No. 2B Com— 
|, gee 23.50 | g7j 17.75 
Pere: YR Ri elias vi 
Ash 
Plain Sap Gum No, ‘ee... 
FAS— aes no 33.50 
4/4 . 27.50 @34.50 No. 2 Com.— 
5/4 . 29.00 @ 35.00 ree 20.50 
a i ata aka 31.00 6/4 a eueres 20.50 
—. a 1 Hickory 
oe 18.00@20.00 | No. 2Com.— 
No. 2 Com ee 18.00 
Ore enawan 11. 1.25 @12.00 Elm 
Plain Black Gum Log run— 
FAS— OFS axacds 23.50 
4/4 ......23.00@24.00 Cottonwood 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
4/4 «..0.. 16.50 ye Se ems 35.00 
Qrtd. Tupelo 5/4 eceeewe 38.75 
FAS Qrtd, Sycamore 
|” ae 27.50 | Log run— 
5/4 se teas 38.00 | 5/8 ...... - 24.00 
) re 38.75 
a. “anedelise "—— 
No. 1 & Sel.— 4/4 28.25 
Pe Saakad 19.50 @ 22.00 No. 1é&  — ’ 
lh ee 28.00 20.25 
OPO sacacs 28.75 "win 7 
of ae 34.75 ow 
$4.78 No. 2 Com.— 
Plain Tupelo Fe aie save 15.00 
FAS— Magnolia 
4/4 ......25.00@29.00 FA 
No. 1 & — io) ae 48.00 
GFE nin wes 16.00@ 21.00 No. 2 Com.— 
No. 2 Com.— |; GSES 20.00 
needed 11.00 J, eer 22.00 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin: 


No. 1 Hemlock measta, ga8 or S1S1E: 


0,12&14’ 16’ 
Ee oe eee $30.50 $31.50 $33. 50 
gg gepereeecene cess: 31.00 32.00 33.50 
i iccecbasenae : 32.00 33.00 34.50 
PR Reet 33.50 34.50 36.00 
Se” scadbisceaceet 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For D&M, plain shiplap, or S4S add 25 
cents; for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $2.75. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 81S1E or 84S: 


8’ 10, 12&14’ 16’ 
BEE cctcvvsucesees $32.50 32.50 3.50 
ME étesveednacees 31.50 31.50 32.50 
BET cccccsccoceses 32.50 32.50 33.50 
BEE * tveesedincvess 83.50 34.50 35.50 
WEES cccccsetcceees 34.50 35.50 36.50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., July 25.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
TT ve Lene s eed abe Cen be dene ee $4.00-4.20 
EE ED aici aso a. W.e 'es ee alee aa we 3.00 
REY COR eS AIRE A IER 2.10-2.20 
Perfections: 
ako ocx iis tae epee eka $8.25-3.35 
nnn... J. oa velcacapess eke eas 2.65-2.75 
i <6 wena ee ee abe eee wae 1.85-1.95 
> 2.9 9%. + 
I, ice 0 a 'S os OGG Guage persone aaa $2.85-2.95 
DT Me ceedrevesceeucdesene ese ene 2.80-2.40 
Se We credecdoccvssnearebeetenen 1.75-1.86 
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Current Market Review 


The softwood market, with demand 
already much above last year’s for the 
corresponding period, and increasing, has 
moved to higher ground. Sales in the two 
weeks ended July 16, by 438 mills, were 
24 percent above their 1937 volume. Mill 
output was 38 percent below the 1937. 
Reports indicate that many large pro- 
ducers are increasing their cut, but others 
feel that the advance in prices has not 
yet been sufficient to justify that ac- 
tion. It is not clear whether the probable 
rise in costs under the wage-hour law 
will stimulate southern production, for 
many mills, and especially small ones, are 
handicapped by bad weather. As in all 
periods when prices are developing 
strength, many recent orders were booked 
ahead of advances, so that buyers are in- 
clined to stay off the market for a little. 
But the necessity for caution in making 
further mark-ups is indicated by eastern 
reports that many projects figured on the 
old price basis are being held up, and that 
the necessity for refiguring estimates has 
made difficulties for many distributors. 
Recent slight hesitancy is without doubt 
attributable in large part tw the bad 
weather that has prevailed almost through- 
out the country, with much damage to 
structures and crops. This may result 
in emergency buying, but may also 
affect farm purchasing power to some ex- 
tent. Residential building contract 
awards in June, as reported from 37 east- 
ern States, were 8 percent below those 
of June last year, but increasing; and 
June permits issued in eight Far West- 
ern States were 7.1 percent below last 
year’s. Reports indicate gains in middle- 
western retail sales; business in the Far 
West is still lagging ; the East reports im- 
proving demand with some caution over 
price advances; in the South, both build- 
ing and lumber production have been 
hampered by rains. The Federal spending 
program is beginning to have its effect, 
but it is not yet evident in demand for 
timbers ; container lumber is in more ac- 
tive call; railroads are buying few cars 
as compared with last year. Foreign 
trade continues dull under the handicaps 
of wars and preferential tariffs, but the 


industry has high hopes for the re-open- 
ing of important overseas outlets. 
Hardwood trade has taken on a good 
deal more activity, with furniture plants 
again in the market for large lots, and 
gum prices showing the result ; flooring is 
more active and there is better demand 
for rough stock; millwork demand has 
not yet made much increase ; domestic in- 
dustrial consumers in general have larger 
needs and are more interested in build- 
ing up stocks; inquiry from foreign users 





lumber logs, 





has increased decidedly. 

Seattle, Wash., July 25.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $23; _ 2, $17; No. 3, $11. 
Peelers, No. 1, $30; $24. 

Cedar: Shingle Saag $14- 15; 
$28-30. 

Hemlock: No. 2&8, $8.50. 

Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
paca J mill basis, during the week ended 
July 2 

Second Third 
a§x2% $64.61 $45.29 


First 
jens PRat meee a $74.09 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 





City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin. 
38x24” 38x1%” %x2” %x1%’" 
Clr. qtd. wht....$80.00 $68.00 $68.00 $58.00 
Clr. qtd. red..... 65.00 58.00 55.00 58.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 60.00 49.00 50.00 51.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 57.00 50.00 48.00 52.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 61.00 52.00 57.00 47.00 
Clr. pln. red..... 58.00 52.00 52.00 47.00 
Sel. pln. bo ad 55.00 46.00 47.00 42.00 
Sel. pln. red.. 55.00 49.00 41.00 42.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 48.00 42.00 35.00 32.00 
No. 1 com. red... 48.00 44.00 35.00 32.00 
No. 2 common... 36.00 28.00 23.00 17.00 
1x2” -%x1%” fex2” 
Cor. G6, Wakes. .ceccess $75.00 $73.00 oie 
ee ee ae 70.00 68.00 oan 
Oe OR * errr 68.00 64.00 ey 
SE ee eee 66.00 64.00 om 
oo eee 61.00 59.00 $62.00 
i ere 60.00 57.00 55.00 
ee ere 57.00 55.00 653.00 
Sel. pln. red 56.00 55.00 51.00 
We 1 COM. Wht...:. ccc. 48.00 45.00 42.00 
See. BGO, Tn <0 « ssiveos 45.00 43.00 40.00 
WO. B COURIRGE. 6.6. bc ence 28.00 25.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson Cit origin: For 
+#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- 
and ,-inch, $3.50. 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 25.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. b. 


Cleveland: 

Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
Bee. ccvavess $81.00 $91.00 $96.00 
Com. & Sel.. 56.00 66.00 68.50 

Plain White Oak: 

eaxvieencs 101.00 111.00 116.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 61.00 66.00 71.00 

Plain Red Oak: 

: ssuibieee's- 86.00 96.00 101.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 56.00 66.00 71.00 

Poplar: 

a ree 93.00 103.00 108.00 
an J C.&8... 55.50 60.50 63.00 

a Ee Se 73.00 78.00 78.00 
No. “2- A Com. 42.00 47.00 49.00 

Basswood: 

SS codes es 82.00 87.00 87.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 52.00 57.00 59.50 
No. 2 Com... 35.00 39.00 42.0 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$98.50 $112.00 $126.00 $141.00 
73.50 81.00 91.00 110.00 
131.00 146.00 161.00 
76.00 86.00 96.00 
111.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
76.00 86.00 96.00 120.00 
118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00 83.00 98.00 re 
85-00 | Chestnut: 4/4. B/4. 6/4.—8/4 
FAS 198.00. 118.00 113.00 118.00 
No. 1 C.&S.. 73.00 73.00 73.00 83.00 
97.00 “ WHND 41.00 45.00 46.00 53.00 
67.00] No. 1C.&Btr. 
42:00 1Snd. Wormy.. 36.00 40.00 41.00 48.00 
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OBITUARY RECORD 





GEORGE E. FOSTER, 72, widely known 
Wisconsin lumberman, died July 25 at a 
Wausau, Wis., hospital from a long-time 
affliction. At his bed- 
side were his wife, and 
his son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. & Mrs. 
Ben Alexander, Chi- 
eago. Mr. Alexander 
is president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
Masonite Corp., Chi- 
cago. For many years 
the active head of 
widespread industrial 
operations, Mr. Foster 
dropped into semi-re- 
tirement about six 
years ago. The huge 
lumber operations 
which he once headed 
were centered in the 
Antigo and Mellen, 
Wis., regions. s 
companies logged more 
than 60,000 acres in 
each vicinity. Millions 
of feet of lumber went 
through Foster mills 
each year for at least 
three decades, with 
the George E. Foster 
Lumber Co. alone han- 
dling more than 40,- 
000,000 feet over a 
wide span of years. 
Rapids, Mich., Mr. Foster came 
consin in 1885 and entered the employ 
of his father, E. A. Foster, who had 
acquired an interest in the McDonald Lum- 
ber Co., Wausau. When 20 years old, he 
formed a partnership with Jacob Mortensen 
to operate a retail lumber yard at New 
Hampton, Ia., but returned to Wisconsin two 
years later to join the Merrill (Wis.) Lumber 
Co., in which his father and a brother, Harry 
H. Foster, were interested. Recognizing his 
business ability, Sigmund Heinemann, Mer- 
rill lumberman, financed Foster in establish- 
ing his own company which from relatively 
small beginning grew to a substantial con- 
cern. Shortly after he started his own com- 
pany, Mr. Foster acquired additional holdings 
near Wausau and Merrill but sold out about 
1900 to concentrate on the Mellen district. 
In 1902 he reorganized the company with 
H. I. and Charles Latimer, and by 1905, in 
remodeled and enlarged quarters, the com- 
pany was producing 100,000 feet of lumber 
daily. In the meantime the company had 
expanded further including acquisition of 
49,000 acres of hemlock and hardwood timber 
from the Wisconsin Central Railway Co., also 
located near the firm’s previous holdings. The 
Mellen Lumber Co., was organized by Mr. 
Foster in 1909. This firm, of which he re- 
mained vice president and general manager 
until it closed out its holdings in 1929, pur- 
chased and worked 60,000 acres near Antigo, 
Wis. In addition to the lumbering companies 
mentioned, Mr. Foster was also active as an 
officer and director of the Lake Superior 
Lumber Co., of Ontonagon, Mich.; B. C. 
Spruce Mills of British Columbia, Canada; 
Owen Oregon Lumber Co., of Owen, Ore.; 
the Scott and Howe Lumber Co.,_ Iron- 
wood, Mich., and the Baker-Fentress Invest- 
ment Co., Chicago. He was also a director 
of the First American State Bank, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Valley Trust Co., and a di- 
rector of the Employers Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Wausau, and while a resident of Mellen, 
Wis., had been president of the Mellen State 
Bank. His fraternal and social affiliations 
included the Masonic lodge; Elks, and the 
Wausau Country Club and Wausau Club. He 
was a member of the Union League of Chi- 
cago. In addition to his wife and children, 


survivors are three sisters and four grand- 
children. 


WILLIAM DONOVAN, 82, president of the 
Donovan Lumber Co., and a director and 
officer of the Donovan Steamship Co., and the 
Catherine Donovan Steamship Co., died July 
14 at his home in Aberdeen, Wash. He had 
been a resident of Aberdeen since 1910, mov- 
ing there from Eureka, Calif. Prior to that 
time he had been engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in Michigan, Wisconsin and California. 
Donovan mill No. 1, at South Aberdeen, was 
his favorite plant. It was here that he main- 
tained a stable of horses for yard work, 
Supervising their purchase and care. Else- 
Where he operated modern carriers. Born at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., he entered the lumber 
business as a boy of 13 in a shingle mill. 
By 1882 he had acquired a camp and mill 
at Muskegon, Mich., and in 1892, in company 
with the late Patrick O’Connor, purchased a 
mill at Menominee, Mich. They came West 
in 1905, operating a mill at Eureka until 1910 
When they moved to Aberdeen. The first 

onovan mill there was purchased from the 
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C. E. Burrows Lumber Co. In 1923 the Dono- 
van and Crockery interests bought the Coats- 
Fordney logging interests and established 
the Donovan-Crockery Logging Co. Mr. Don- 
ovan was active in civic, church and frater- 
nal affairs. Surviving are two daughters, 
Mrs. J. J. Sheridan, Aberdeen, and Mrs. John 
Peter McGalloway, Fond du Lac, and a son, 
Francis James Donovan, Aberdeen. 


NORRIS R. WENTWORTH, 71, Bay City, 
Mich., who had been connected with the lum- 
ber industry since 1884, died July 11 of a 
heart attack. A native of Vassar, Mich., he 
worked in the logging camps around Fred- 
eric and Otsego lake and, after two years in 
the woods, started in the office of the John- 
son-Wentworth Lumber Co., one of his 
father’s enterprises at Cloquet, Minn. He 
later traveled through the South in the in- 
terests of the company, and in 1900 formed 
a partnership with John C. Ross, which con- 
tinued until November, 1929, when Mr. Ross 
died. The company which they founded at 
Bay City did not suspend operations until 
1936. Following the death of Justin Went- 
worth in 1915, his heirs organized the Santa 
Fe Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., of 
which Norris Wentworth was president at 
the time of his death. In 1908 the Ross and 
Wentworth holdings were extended to Jack- 
son, Mich., with the formation of the Central 
City Lumber Co., of which Mr. Wentworth 
was a director. In addition to other business 
activities, he also took part in civic and 
fraternal affairs. Surviving are the widow, 
three daughters, a son, two brothers and the 
step-mother. 


DR. CHARLES H. HERTY, 71, Savannah, 
Ga., whose discovery of fat in the woody part 
of trees and methods of extracting it solved 
the paper problem of the South, died at 
Savannah on July 27. As a wood research 
chemist, Dr. Herty became world famous 
through his development of rayon and news- 
print from yellow pine pulp. Only recently 
the Georgia legislature had appropriated 
funds to set up a foundation to continue Dr. 
Herty’s work. His activities, including 
chairmanship of the Southern Forest Ad- 
visory Council, went back many years in 
the quest, in the pulp and paper laboratory 
at Savannah, to find a way to utilize the 
South’s pine forests in the making of book 
and bond paper and newsprint. Dr. Herty 
was graduated from the University of Georgia 
in 1886 and received his Ph.D. at Johns Hop- 
kins in 1890. He had been in the United 
States Bureau of Forestry and in 1906 de- 
veloped a special cup for use in the naval 
stores industry. Two of his most recent 
problems dealt with a new pulp gum process 
to utilize black gum and to use cottonwood 
for newsprint. The passing of Dr. Herty, 
following that of Austin Carey, has removed 
two of the most famous of all Southern 
forestry authorities. 


THOMAS McKIE YOUNG, 60, Westfield, 
N. Y., who was connected with the New York 
office of Frost & Davis Lumber Co., died June 
30 at his home. He had been connected with 
the lumber industry for the past forty years, 
starting his career at the age of 19 with the 
Couverneur E. Smith Lumber Co., New York 
City, with which he continued until 1912. 

ter he was associated with the Stevens- 
Eaton Co., New York City and Willson Bros. 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. After the World 
War, during which time he was a lumber in- 
spector at the Army Piers, he was with the 
Hedden-Clark Lumber Co., before joining the 
Frost & Davis organization. He was one of 
the founders of the Associated Lumber & 
Allied Material Salesmen of New Jersey, and 
served as the first president, continued for 
a second term and was later made a life 
member. The widow, a son, eight sisters and 
one brother survive. 


SHERMAN ERNHOUT, 73, who had been 
engaged in the lumber business in Liberty, 
N. Y., since 1892, died at his home July 11. 
His father established a business at Liberty 
in 1868, which he took over in 1892 and ex- 
panded to include a lumber yard. The yard 
burned in 1907 but was rebuilt to be sold in 
1916. Mr. Ernhout established the Livington 
Manor Lumber Co., Livingston Manor, N. sa 
in 1917 and added a branch at Liberty in 
1918. He was one of the founders of a bank, 
active in civic, church and fraternal circles. 
A son, John H. Ernhout, has been actively 
in charge of -the business for the past few 
years. 


MRS. LUANA HURST, 57, wife of Thomas 
Cc. Hurst, Colorado lumberman, died at their 
Grand Lake summer home recently. She was 
a native of Illinois. Mr. Hurst is president 
of the Arvada Lumber Co., Arvada, Colo., and 
the Denver Reserve Co., Denver. He is a 
past president of the Mountain States Lum- 
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ber Dealers Association. Mr. Hurst suffered 
a stroke in January, 1936, and since then 
Mrs. Hurst had taken an active part in the 
management of the two companies. They 
had just returned from California and had 
come to Grand Lake from their Denver resi- 
dence at the Coulburn hotel. Mrs. Hurst was 
active in the civic affairs of Arvada. In 
addition to Mr. Hurst, a daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Roos, wife of Dr. Fred Roos, Chicago, and a 
son, Robert Hurst, architect of Monrovia, 
Calif., survive. 


MERRITT D. GREENE, 85, president of the 
M. D. Greene Lumber Co., and engaged in the 
retail lumber business in Auburn, N. Y., for 
more than 50 years, died July 13 at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. C. P. Cronk, Wellesley, 
Mass. Mr. Cronk is connected with the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Greene, 
idealistic by nature, was an active citizen 
interested in civic, religious and educational 
advancement. A native of Van Buren, N. Y., 
he had his first lumber experience in the 
retail lumber business under his father at 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. Later they started a 
yard at Auburn, in 1884, and the company 
was incorporated in 1908. He was a charter 
member of the old New York Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, forerunner of the North- 
eastern Lumbermen’s Association in which 
he was active for many years. Surviving, in 
addition to his daughter, is a sister. 


THOMAS J. VIN- 
CENT, secretary of the 
Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers Associa- 
tion from 1925 until 
1932, died at his home 
in Denver, Colo., July 
18. A native of Dodge- 
ville, Wis., he was su- 
‘perintendent of a large 
chain of lumber yards 
in his home State be- 
fore taking charge of 
the | association. He 
was successful in plac- 
ing the organization 
on a high plane, ac- 
tive until ill health 
forced his retirement. 
He was a member of 


the B. P.O. B.. and 
United Commercial 
Travelers. Surviving 
are the widow, two 
children, Charles. E. 
Vincent, Mondovia, 
Wis., and Ruth Vin- 


cent, Denver, and two 
sisters. 


GRANT CULLEN HEMENWAY, 80, retired 
lumberman of Colorado Springs, Colo., died 
July 18. At the time of his death he was 
a director of the Newton Lumber Co., which 
took over the management of the El Paso 
Lumber Co., in 1933, the latte: company be- 
ing under the ownership and .uanagement of 
Mr. Hemenway. He was active in the affairs 
of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation and served as president of the group 
in 1914. His father, H. H. “Pap” Hemenway, 
was president of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, before coming to Colo- 
rado in 1891, at which time he organized the 
Mountain States group. Surviving are the 
widow, two daughters and a son, W. H. 
Hemenway, Colorado Springs. 


G. E. ANDERSON, 64, who until his retire- 
ment 10 years ago was associated with the 
Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., Bay City 
Lumber Co., Saginaw Timber Co., Twin Har- 
bors Lumber Co., and the Grays Harbor Ex- 
portation Co., Aberdeen, died at his home 
there July 19. He was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania and received his early training as a 
lumberman in that State and in Michigan. 
He joined his father and brothers in Aber- 
deen in 1903 to operate a mill which they 
had taken over in 1898. He was active in 
community and fraternal work. The widow, 
four sons and a daughter survive. 


DAVID FRANK NIXON, 45, president of 
the Great Southern Box Co., New Orleans, 
La., died July 24. <A native of Centerville, 
Miss., he was a graduate of the University 
of Mississippi and had been a resident of 
New Orleans for the past 20 years. He was 
connected with the Republic Box Co., and 
later with the General Box Co., as vice presi- 
dent, before occupying his position as head 
of the Great Southern. At one time he was 
president of the National Wirebound Box 
Manufacturers’ Association. Survivors in- 
clude the widow, a son and a daughter, his 
mother, three brothers and three sisters. 


WILLIAM W. WEAVER, 81, treasurer of 
the Export Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., until 
his retirement three years ago, died July 17 
at his home in Somerville, Mass. He had 
been connected with the lumber company 
since graduating from high school, including 
the years when the company moved vast 
quantities of Canadian pine through Boston 
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for export in a fleet of square riggers for 
ports in the West Indies, Central and South 
America. The widow and a son, Edwin H. 
Weaver, survive. - 


WINFORD Y. LLOYD, 60, wholesale lum- 
berman of Toronto, Ont., died at his home 
July 17. He was the son of the late Charles 
Lloyd, C. Lloyd & Son, Ltd., door manufac- 
turers of Wingham, Ont., and was connected 
with the plant for many years. Later he 
moved to Toronto and was associated with 
C. A. Larkins, wholesale lumberman and with 
the Quincy Adams Lumber Co., Longford, 
Ont., before starting his own business. The 
widow, a son and a daughter survive. 


HARRY H. HEINEMAN, 58, president of 
the Heineman Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis., died 
July 17. He succeeded his father as presi- 
dent of the company in 1913. They had 
founded it in 1902. He entered the employ 
of the George E. Foster Lumber Co. in 1898. 
The owners were George E. Foster and B., 
and Sig Heineman, his father. Mr. Heineman 
was also owner of the Michigan Land & Tim- 
ber Co. He was active in civic and fraternal 
affairs. The widow, a daughter, a brother, 
and two sisters survive. 


FREMONT J. BATCHELOR, 82, retired 
millwork manufacturer and hardwood author- 
ity, died July 23 in New York City. Mr. 
Batchelor left Cincinnati several years ago, 
when as one of the owners of the Standard 
Millwork Co., he sold the holdings to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., which now operates the plant 
under the name of the Norwood Sash & Door 
Co. In former days, he was associated with 
W. J. Ideson who was president of the mill- 
work concern. 


MARTIN W. HANKS, 79, a resident of 
Stillwater, Minn., for the past 54 years, died 
at his home there on July 19. He was a 
native of Albany, Ill., the son of Capt. S. B. 
Hanks, a noted river pilot and first cousin 
of Abraham Lincoln. He was employed as 
an accountant until his retirement a few 
years ago and was secretary-treasurer of the 
Underwood Lumber Co., Eyota, Minn., at the 
time of his death. 


SAMUEL SABERSON, 88, Nebraska line 
yard operator from 1890 to 1910, died July 26 
at White Bear Lake, Minnesota, following an 
illness of several months. After his retire- 
ment from the lumber business, he spent 
most of his time in Minnesota and had lived 
in Minneapolis for the past 12 years. Sur- 
viving are his widow and three sons; R. E. 
Saberson, Saint Paul; E. L. Saberson, Chicago, 
and G. C. Saberson, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A. J. COLE, pioneer logging operator and 
shingle manufacturer, died July 4 at Rose- 
burg, Ore., while enroute to California. He 
operated a shingle mill at South Bend, Wash., 
until 1910, when he moved to Seattle. In 1922 
he again entered business at South Bend as 
the South Bend Lumber Co., and also oper- 
ated a logging camp on Willapa Harbor. The 
widow and two daughters survive. 


ADALINE L. JAMISON, 80, mother of Neil 
Jamison, owner of the Jamison Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., and the Corbett 
Mill Co., Anacortes, Wash., died at Everett, 
July 10. She was a native of Minneapolis 
and had lived in California before coming to 
Washington. In addition to the son, two 
daughters survive. 


FRANK H. COOPER, 50, for the past 30 
years a representative of the Simonds Saw 
& Steel Co., died July 10 in a Tacoma, Wash., 
hospital. He had made his headquarters in 
Tacoma for 20 years. He was a member of 
the Masonic lodge. The widow, two sons and 
a brother survive. 


MRS. KATHERINE CHRISTINE TEAGLE, 
82, widow of A. W. Teagle, who was secre- 
tary of the Henry McCleary Lumber Co., 
McCleary, Wash., died at her home in Mc- 
Cleary, July 19. She-had been active in com- 
— affairs for 40 years. Four sons sur- 
vive. 


ROBERT A. SANFORD, Hamden, Conn., 
who organized the Sanford Lumber Co., in 
1895, with his brother John, and who, since 
1930, has devoted most of his time to travel, 
died July 17 at New Haven. The widow, one 
brother and a sister survive. 


JAMES V. SMEATON, 69, president of: the 
S. M. Birch Lumber Co., died July 20 at a 
Passaic, N. J., hospital where he had been 
taken from his summer home at Belle Island, 
Conn. He was mayor of North Tonowanda, 
N. Y., in 1908 and active in the Masonic order. 


FRANK W. CHEYNEY, 77, for 20 years a 
retail lumberman of Defiance, Ohio, died 
there July 8. He was a member of the Union 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men. More recently he had been connected 
with C. Coy Jones in the commission lumber 
business at Defiance. The widow, and his 
daughter, Mrs. C. Coy Jones, survive. 


OTTO CHARLES SCHNEIDER, 56, presi- 
dent of the Richmond Woodworking Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., died July 20 while on 
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a vacation at Atlantic City. He was a gradu- 
ate of the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and is survived by the widow and a daughter: 


WALTER N. WISER, 46, president of the 
Wiser Wholesale Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
died July 19 at his home. He was active in 
fraternal work. The widow, two daughters, 
five brothers, four sisters, and his parents 
survive. 


LOUIS F. RAMMELL, 70, for 27 years man- 
ager of the millwork department of the Alex- 
ander Lumber Co., Decatur, Ill, died at his 
home July 18. He was a native of Browns- 
burg, Ind. The widow, a daughter, sister and 
a brother survive. 


W. H. CHAMBERS, who with his father 
and brother had established the J. V. Cham- 
bers Lumber Co., West Alexander, Pa., died 
at his home July 15. A sister and a brother 
survive. 


ROBERT W. WINFREE, 85, retired Ches- 
terfield County, Va.. lumberman, died July 18 
at a Richmond, Va., hospital. The widow, 
two daughters and three sons survive. 


WENTWORTH JESSE POTTS, 76, former 
lumberman of Adams County, Ohio, died July 
10 at the home of a daughter at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. A son also survives. 


EDWIN T. PETERSON, 61, retired San 
Francisco, Calif., lumber dealer, died at his 
home, July 17, in Hillsborough, Calif. Two 
brothers and two sisters survive. 
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New Orleans, and pointed out that the present 
act will have more teeth in it providing for en- 
forcement than did the NRA. 

The committee named by Mr. Fleishel, who 
have the privilege of declining to serve, in- 
clude: Mr. Macpherson; E. G. Swartz, Bur- 
ton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla.; C. H. 
Lindsay, Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., Pon- 
chatoula, La.; W. J. Colvin, Holly Hill Cypress 
Co., Holly Hill, S. C.; H. L. Manley, Rey- 
nolds & Manley Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. ; 
and R. G, Granger, Granger Brothers, Lake 
City, Fla. 


Pine Industry of California to Be 
Discussed on Radio 


San Francisco, CAuiF., July 23—“A Salute 
to the Pine Industry of California” is scheduled 
over radio station KSFO, San Francisco, Aug. 
1, between 9:00 and 9:15 P. M. (PST). This 
program is one of a series sponsored by KSFO 
to acquaint Californians with the major indus- 
tries of the State, and, since its inception, has 
developed an increasing audience of enthusi- 
astic listeners. 

Members of the western pine industry are 
cooperating with the radio station on this pro- 
gram. C. C. Stibich, sales manager of Tahoe 
Sugar Pine Co. and chairman of Western Pine 
Association promotion committee, and Walker 
B. Tilley, California district representative of 
the association, will be interviewed. 


Two Export Organizations of British 
Columbia Are Merged 


Vancouver, B. C., July 26—Two of British 
Columbia’s largest lumber export associations 
have merged their interests, although continuing 
to specialize in the departments of trade they 
previously developed. Seaboard Lumber Sales 
and Associated Timber Exporters, both with 
head offices here, have joined forces. Associ- 
ated Timber Exporters is one of the pioneer 
lumber sales organizations of the Province, hav- 
ing been largely responsible for building up 
business with the Orient and Australasia. Sea- 
board Lumber Sales has been the selling agency 
for twenty-seven of the leading sawmills of 
British Columbia. Seaboard’s shipping subsidi- 
ary will now handle the business of Seaboard 
and Associated. Officers of the merged com- 
panies are: President—J. A. Humbird; vice 
president—J. G. Robson; directors—H. J. 
Mackin, Bruce Farris, C. J. Culter, Charles 
Stone, J. H. McDonald, A. R. Macfarlane, F. R. 
Pendelton, C. H. Grinnell and J. G. McConville. 
C. H. Grinnell continues as manager of: the 
combined organization, with Vassall: Forrester 
manager of Seaboard Shipping Co. 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
: In Classified Department 
Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 








Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 
heading is 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Too Late To Classify 


“FIGGERFAST” CREATES GOOD WILL 


Seeley’s booklet of short method multiplications 7 
saves time. A lasting advertisement among new 
and old customers. 32 pages; 4x5%”; 100 @ -10¢, 
6 for $1. Send trial order today. 

c. 8S. SEELEY, 4948 W. Erie St., Chicago, IIl. 








CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Inc., 








WANTED 














Employees 


WANTED: MANAGER—FIR DEPARTMENT— 


Large manufacturer and wholesaler, excellent op- 
portunity man having large retail and industrial 
experience and familiar with large coast mills. Sal- 
ary and, if satisfactory, share in profits. Give de- 
tailed experience and references. 

ddress “P. 48,”’ care American Lumberman. 





